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No. 508. VOL. XX. 
M USICAL UNION.—JAELL and AUER, on 
TUESDAY, half-past Three, June 24th.—Trio, C minor, 
Mendelssohn ; Quartet, D minor, Haydn ; Kreutzer Sonata (by 
desire), Beethoven; Solos, Prelude and Polonaise, C minor, 
Chopin, Jaell, (last time this season). Tickets, 10s, 6d. each; 
family tickets for three, one guinea; at Lucas & Co.’s, and 
Austin’s, St. James’s-hall, 





DLLE. NATALIE CAROLA’S MATINEE 
MUSICALE, Dudley House, Park-lane (by kind per- 
mission of the Karl and Countess of Dudley), WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 25th, at three o’clock. Mdile. Marie Roze, Mdlle, 
Natalie Carola, Mdme. Patey, Mdlle. Bunsen, Signor Naudin, 
Signor Urio, M. Jules Lefort, Signor Caravoglia, Signor Agnesi. 
Violin, Mr. Colyns; Harp, Mr. Oberthur; Piano, Signor Tito 
Mattei, Mr. Ganz, and Mr. Fred Cowen. Conductors, Signori 
Ve , Visetti, Mr. Ganz, and Signor Randegger. 
Tickets, one guinea each ; of Mdlle. Natalie Carola, 97, Sloane- 
street, _ Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond- 
street, W. 





HARLES and ARTHUR LE JEUNE’S THIRD 
RECITAL will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE 
ROOMS, on FRIDAY, June 27th, at three o'clock. Original 
compositions for their new and effective ORCHESTRAL 
COMBINATION, and also for Pianoforte and Organ, will be 
jayed for the first time. Vocalists, Mdlle. Heléne Arnim and 
fir Pyatt. Conductor, Mr. Charles E. Stephens. Tickets, 
6s, and 2s. 6d, ; at the usual agents’, and at the Rooms. 
N ISS FLORENCE ASHE begs to announce that 
her CONCERT will take place on TUESDAY MORN- 
ING, JULY the Ist, at three o’clock precisely, at WILLIS’S 
ROOMS. Vocalists, Mdlle. Torriani, Mdlle. Macvitz, and 
Signor Del Puente (by kind permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.) 
Violin, Herr Strauss; Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé and Miss 
Florence Ashe. Conductor, Mr. F. H. Cowen. Tickets, 
10s. 6d. each ; "may be had at Jackson’s Library, Albion-street, 
Hyde-park-square ; or of Miss Ashe, No. 21, Portsea-place, 
Connaught-square, W. 


i} R. JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty 
the Queen), has the honour to announce that his 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take at 24, Belgrave- 
square (by kind permission of the uis of Downshire), 
ONDAY, June 30th, at 8 o’clock. Further particulars will 
be duly announced.—53, Welbeck-street, W. 











Next week, in 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 
IFE of MOSCHELES; With SELECTIONS 
FROM HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
By his WIFE. : 
Huast and Biaoxgrr, 13, Gt, Marlborough-street. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
cipal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
8, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniumas, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
81, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
8084, Oxford-street, London, W. 





“lIYWO ANGEL HANDS.” CIRO PINSUTI’S 
NEW SONG will be sung by MRS. OSBORNE 
WILLIAMS, at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, on the 27th and 30th 
Lampoan Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


‘ I a MORETTO.” 





POLKA CANZONETTA, 

ng Madame Badia, Miss Palmer, Miss Luc 
. &c., &c. Music by BADIA, in D and EF flat, eac 
4s,, postage free for 24 stamps. Lamsonn Cock, 63, New Bond- 
Street; and Wairpgrt and Co., Regent-street. 


Qik W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 


NEW SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


“THE MAID OF ORLEANS,” 
In Four Movements, is now ready. 











Post-free for 63 stamps. s. d. 

Lamsorn Coc, 63, New Bond-street. KATIE MY QUEEN - . e ° 40 

OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES.—|THE OFT-TOLD TALE - - 40 
Son {/'Seswna national air.”—“ Daily News”), 48. ; 

free by post, 24 stamps. The same as a Four-part Song, new LITTLE MAY (In C and D) . - 40 
tiition, ‘to. ; tree by post four, stamps. “No parallel can be 

mand tothe wonderful popularity of this simple bymn."—Vide| + grQQT ALONE (Recollection): - 4 0 


SHAH’S MARCH, for the PIANOFORTE. 
J. PRIDHAM, [Illustrated by a Portrait. 


: faithful 
i } post free for 24 stamps. It will be a pleasing 
= this great Monarch’s visit to our country. 


’§ FRAGMENT of MENDELSSOHN, 
A the PLANOFORTE (hitherto unknown), 8. ; free by 


VER THIRTEEN HUNDRED AND sirey 
SONGS, Duets, and Piano Pieces (the most only) 
euvtuly culled from all the London Saieon line sent 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER’S 


LIST OF SONGS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 





FRANZ ABT. 


ROSE OF ROSES 
THE SONG OF LOVE 
O FATHER PROTECT HIM 
MY MESSENGERS 
THE CONFESSION 
HAST THOU A THOUGHT FOR 
THE WANDERER 3 

The Words of these Songs are by Miss Havergal. 


ow wo WO We 
0000 OF 


0) 





CIRO PINSUTI. 


THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER - 3 r 
HAPPY ASA WILD BIRD - - 3 0 
THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS - 3 0 
FOLLOW MEGAILY - - - 30 
OVER THE OCEAN- - - - 30 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


THAT EVENING (a Gondola Song) - 8 r 
SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER- - - 30 
ANGEL MUSIC - - - + += 4090 
THE MUSIC, MOTHER, OF THY 

VOICE - - + + *. * #0 
O LET ME SLEEP - - + + 8090 





JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





ALEXANDRA PAR K. 


‘oan PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 

REAT HORSE SHOW, JUNE 23, 24, 25, 26 a 27, 
SCOTCH DAY.—GATHERING of the CLANS, JUNE 28, 
FORESTERS’ GRAND FETE, TUESDAY, JULY 8. 

ODD FELLOWS’ ANNUAL FETE, MONDAY, JULY 14. 
s., including Rail. 





Admission on this i 








A LEXANDRA PARK.—The splendid DIS- 
PLAY of RHODODENDRONS by Messrs. John Waterer 
and Son, which are now in full bloom, will remain ON VIEW 


throughout tlic present month, 
ALEXANDRA PARK. 
THE GREAT HORSE SHOW. 
The only show in England where the Horses can be scen to 
wiThe Stabling ee ie — in diameter. 
8 most ex 
or eee sive, has been specially built 
THE GREAT HORSE snow. 


Some of the finest Horses in the country will be exhibited, 
and our most eminent breeders will be well represented. 


LEXANDRA PARK.—The GREAT HORSE 

SHOW will take place June 23, 24, 25, 26 and 27, as 
already announced. Admission :—Monday, 2s. 6d. ; Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 1s. Advertisements for 
Catalogues to be sent to Messrs. R. K. Burt & Co., Printers, 
Wine-office-court, Fleet-street. 


LEXANODRA PARK. 
SCOTCH FETE. 

GATHERING OF THE CLANS on the 28th June. 
A GRAND SCOTTISH FETE will be given on the 28th Juno, 
in the spacious and beautiful Park of the Palace. The amuse- 
ments will comprise contests for Pibroch Playing, Ree) Playing, 
Playing Marches, Dancing, Throwing the Hammer (8 prizes), * 
Putting the Stone, Tossing the Caber, Tilting at the Ring ($ 
prizes), Broad-Sword Exercise, Hurdle and ordinary Races, 

aulting with the Pole, &., &c., &c. 

as a of One Hundred and Fifty Pounds 
Sterling will be given Money, Medals, &c. For Forms of 
Entry and all information, apply to the Manaczgs, at the 
Palace, Muswell Hill, London, N. 

















LEXANDRA PARK, 28th JUNE 1873. 


AWARDS will be given for the Best Dis: oY SCOTCH 
PLAIDS, also for HIGHLAND DRESS Acco REMENTS, 
BROGUES, SPORRANS, DIRKS, HOES, BROADSWORDS, 








DMISSION TO THE SCOTTISH FETE, 
ONE SHILLING. 
Stand for Carriages, 10s. 6d. Grand Stand, 2s, 6d. and 1s. 


LEXANDRA PARK. 


FORESTERS’ GRAND FETE AND DEMONSTRATION. 
TUESDAY, JULY 8, in Aid of the LONDON FORESTERS’ 


ASYLUM 
EXANDRA PARK. 
ULY 


L 
AA yo1y Yah 
ODD FELLOWS’ ANNUAL FETE. 
ADMISSION, including Rail, ONE SHILLING. 


URNING of the ALEXANDRA PALACE, 
GRAND FETE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

MONDAY, JUNE 23. 

The Directors of the Alexandra Palace Cunpany have the 

1 to that the Directors and of the 











MONDAY, 








Crystal Palace have ven the use of their @ and 
Grounds for a GREAT POPULAR FETE in aid of the 

the Burning of the Alexandra Palace, on MONDAY, 
JUNE 28. 


Artistes of eminence to assist will to kindly 
communicate with Mr,  Willdnson, Mauager, Bryatal Palace. 








HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is publi in the following 
Editions: 8. a. 
Plain Gold Title ....... hbsbe kawdeGoee ot ve cd ee covecces 4, @ 
With pho of H.M.S. “ Galatea” .. 4... ceseeeeeee 0 
Arsenges of Dg: EET Rey : 
ranscribed as a brilliant Pianofo! . Rumme 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as at the Royal 
Hall Concerts... ......s++e0+++ Sk vs dees icccte Maan 
London: J, B..Gaamun & Co., 201, Regeut-street, W. £5 





STOLBERG'S VOICE LORENS Se 
ections throat, has maintained its a ee ade 
quart A century, and the flattering testimon received 
oman ( ry pe Ee 
bli v . 
Public Seber’ should be without this invaluable 


or 

Lozenge. Te 

be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom. 





| 


LONDON, W, 
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HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

. Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 

Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 

concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Donser Strest, 
Portman-square, W. 


M. W. BALFE’S NEW OPERA, 
“IL TALISMANO.” 


MESSRS. DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford Street, have 
the pleasure to announce that they have entered into arrange- 
ments with MADAME BALFE for the PUBLICATION of the 
late M. W. BALFE’S GRAND OPERA, now in active rehearsal 
at Her Majesty’s Opera. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE was the scene of th@ great 
triumphs of this talented Composer; and it was his lest wish 
that this work should be first performed in the scene of these 
former successes. The Director has unqualified pleasure in 
being enabled to accede to this desire of a distinguished musi- 
cian, whom any country would gladly claim as its own. This 
important event will doubtless give a special interest and éclat 
to the Season. SIR MICHAEL COSTA has kindly consented 
to superintend the production of this great work, which is a 
sufficient guarantee that it will be perfect in all its details. 


MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON | 


Will Create the Character of 


EDITH PLANTAGENET. 








“IL TALISMANO;” 
OR, “THE KNIGHT OF THE LEOPARD,” 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL ROMANTIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 
Founded on SIR WALTER SCOTT’S Novel of that name. 
The English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 

The Italian Translation by SIGNOR G, ZAFFIRA, 
The Music by M. W. BALFE. 

Sia Kexnetu ov Scortanp....Signor CAMPANINL 
Ricuanp Caup ve Lion ...,..Signor ROTA. 


TRING 00.00 covcevcevecesess Signor MENDINI, 

BLONDEL .,....c0eeeese eee Signor CANTONL 

BURG ORGA. 008600060060 0008 Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI. 

Edith PLANTAGENET ,. 666-5 Mdme. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
LONDON; 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





Just Published, 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
s 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
da, 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4s. 
London: J. B. Caawer & Co,, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Chureh 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

« Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘A charming book; should be in every village library,”— 
Church Review. 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“*Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3. 6d., by Post 8s. 10d. 

‘*A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d, ; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
instructive.”—Church Review, 
“Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by 
Post 2s. 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.”—Guardian, 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s, 0d. 
“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 
**Tts tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library."—Church Times. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES, 
BARING-GOULD, 6s., by Poat 6s. 4d, 
‘Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character, 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,”—Guardian, 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols, 
separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d, 
**Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.”—Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.”—Churchman, 


By Rey. 8. 





¥. T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
PENRIETTA STREKT, COVENT GARDEN, 





THE ORCHESTRA, 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. ‘The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A, Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Barns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mra. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joun Tuomas, 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND 0OO,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 





ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER Cor. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. Svo., with Portraits) 





te, 


Prorkztan BIOGRAPHIES, By 


WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 





NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phaseg 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1vol., 8vo, lis, 2 © 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America, By R. A, FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


bo yee RECOLLECTIONS of the 


LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8yo, 











FIVE DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 





Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs, J, 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 





[LOXDON'S HEART. By B. L, 


FARJEON. 8 vols, 


HE CRAVENS OF CRAVENSCROFT. 
A Novel. By MISS PIGOTT. 8 vols, 


ADY MAY’S INTENTIONS, By 


JOHN POMEROY. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 
Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” 3 vols, 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 


8 vols. 


NY he LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors 
of “‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols. 

















URPHY’S MASTER, and other 


Stories, By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
2 vols. 


NLY A FACE, and other Stories. By 
MRS. ALEXANDRE FRASER. 


INSLEY BROTHEBS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, {TRAND, 














~ 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTRevorion Gratis, 





lustrated prospectus aud Samples of Work seat post fr 
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THE TWO WATERS. 





We stood on the brink of a river— 
And that river’s name was Life, 

And on its dark waters floated 
Grim vessels of war and strife. 


We stood on the brink of that river, 
And my darling whispered to me, 
« Hark to the wail of the river 
As it hastens on to the sea.” 


We stood on the brink of the river, 
I laughed at the waters’ foam, 

For my darling was beside me, 
And in his heart, my home. 


The river grew wider and stronger 
As it flowed with its.ceaseless moan, 
And my love crossed over the water 
And left me forlorn—alone. 


I shall follow that river sadly, 
Through the chain of weary years, 
Till I gain the far off ocean 
With blinding, bitter tears. 


For I know when the gloomy river 
Is hushed on the sea’s blue tide, 

I shall see my lost love waiting 
For me on the ocean’s side, 


And so I hasten onwards 
With feeble, failing breath, 
Longing to reach the Ocean, 
And the Ocean’s name is Death! 
ETHEL DE FonsuangueE (et. 14). 
Rome, 1873. 








PROVINCIAL. 





This week Mr. Henry Leslie’s Old English Comedy 
Company are performing in the Belfast Theatre 
Royal; and on next Monday evening Mr. L. J. 
Sefton’s Comedy Company produce “ Pygmalion and 
Galatea” in the same house. 





On Monday evening Mr. Dion Boucicault’s drama 
of “The Streets of London” was reproduced at the 
Brighton Theatre. Mr. Sinclair appeared as 
Badger and Mr. Nye Chart as Puffy; the other 
parts being chiefly sustained by members of the 
stockcompany. Mr. Sinclair’s Badger is appreciated 
by local playgoers as an elaborated, well-studied, 
and finished impersonation. The audience on 
Monday night, a tolerably good one, gave their old 
favourite a cordial reception ; and he was repeatedly 
applauded during the progress of the piece. Puffy 
is a kind of personation in which Mr. Nye Chart 
always appears to advantage ; and on Monday night 
he was most suecessful. The Orawley of Mr. James 
Elmore deserves praise, and Lucy Fairweather had 
in Miss Frederica Taylor one thoroughly fitted for 
the part. The members of the Brighton Volunteer 
Fire Brigade lent their aid in the sensational scene, 
which is about as realistic of its kind as a stage 
tepresentation could be, On Tuesday night, Mr. J. 
K. Emmet, the American comedian, re-appeared in 
the character of Fritz. His engagement extends to 
the end of the current week. There will be a 
Morning performance on Saturday. 





The second triennial festival of the choirs in the 
diocese of St. Asaph has been held in the cathedral. 
St. Asaph’s Cathedral and twelve parish churches 
Were represented. There were about 880 voices 
Under the leadership of Mr. Felix OC. Watkins, and 
Mr. R. A. Atkins presided at the organ. In the 
Morning the cathedral was filled with a congregation 
Consisting for the most part of the better class. The 
thoristers and clergy marched in procession from 
the chapter-house to the choir, singing the hymn 
“Come forth, O Christian brothers” (in harmony) 
48 & processional hymn. The priest's part was 
intoned by the Rev. W. Morton, succentor. 
Tesponses were from the “ Ferial” service. 


The 
The 
Venite exultemus was sung to Jones’s chant in C, and 
the Psalms to Havergal’s chants in F and ©. 
Tho Te Dewm aud Jubilate wero trom Sir John 


Goss’s service in A, and the anthem “Stand 
up and bless the Lord” was by the same composer. 
The singing throughout was exceedingly good, and 
time admirably kept. In the afternoon a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen attended the 
cathedral, when the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley played 
“ Fixed in His Everlasting Seat,’’ and other sacred 
pieces on the organ. In the evening, a Welsh choral 
service was held, the same choirs taking part. 








OPERA, 





“ L’Africaine”’ was repeated on Saturday at 
Covent Garden with a change in the réle of Nelusko, 
resumed on this occasion by Sig. Graziani. Sig. 
Graziani’s impersonation is well known, and was 
sustained with his usual ability on Saturday. He 
obtained an encore for his song, ‘* Adamastor, roi 
des vagues.” Mdlle. D’Angeri made a furthér 
advance in public favour by her performance of 
Selika. Madame Sinico was as usual an expressive 
Inez; and Signor Nicolini as Vasco di Gama 
fulfilled his duty satisfactorily. 
On Monday ‘‘ Ernani” was revived after a trance 
of some years. This offspringof Verdi's younger and 
more individaalised powers has not the popularity in 
England of his later works, which exhibit a style 
modified in some measure by the influence of others. 
Nevertheless it is well worth more frequent hearing 
than it enjoys. As in “ Rigoletto,” the composer 
has been inspired by a drama by Hugo, and as in 
“ Rigoletto” the musical treatment is of a character 
consonant with the high dramatic fervour and force 
of the original play. The opera was rendered doubly 
effective on Monday by the performance of Mdme. 
Patti as Elvira. She sang splendidly—especially 
in the scena ‘‘ Ernani involami,” an excerpt which 
does frequent duty on concert programs; and she 
conceded the musical and dramatic exactions of the 
part with a vigour and passionate declamation all 
her own. Sig. Mongini played the title-réle, in 
which his robust style came in effectively: thus the 
cavatina ‘‘ Come rugiada”’ and the duet with Llvira, 
‘Ah morir,” went well. as Don Carlos Sig. 
Graziani was much applauded in ‘‘ Lo vedremo” 
and “Vieni meco.” His duet with Elvira “ Qui mi 
trasse’? was one of the best musical points of the 
performance ; and the subsequent trio ‘‘ Oh, sommo 
Carlo” was effectively given in conjunction with 
Sig. Bagagiolo, who played Don Silva. As Giovanni 
Anesa, and as Ricardo Sig. Rossi contributed to a 
generally effective execution. The house was full. 
“Gli Ugonotti” on Tuesday brought out Malle. 
d’Angeri as Valentina. The venture was a hardy 
one, and provoked dangerous comparisons; for 
though the young aspirant has excellent intentions 
backing natural powers of no mean extent, she is 
still too inexperienced and has too much to rid her- 
self of as well as much to acquire, to enter in the 
lists with the finished artists who have undertaken 
this part. The assumption was creditable as far as 
it went, and would have embellished a third-rate 
performance of the opera. But at Covent Garden 
audiences exact a first-rate performance. Madlle. 
d’Angeri’s high notes are fine and clear, and her 
zeal is worthy of recognition. Sig. Nicolini was an 
admirable Raoul: a character well fitted to him; 
while M. Faure’s Saint Bris was of course unex- 
ceptionable. As Marcello Sig. Bagagiolo carried off 
an encore in ‘ Pif-paf;” and the Urbano, Margue- 
rite and De Nevers of Mdmes. Scalchi and Sinico 
and Sig. Cotogni were all good: the last particularly 
so. His declamation in the denunciatory third act, 
where he breaks with the conspirators pleased 
greatly by its vehemence and spirited effect, and 
produced thunders of applause. Chorus and mise- 
en-sceéne proved worthy of the traditions of the 
Royal Italian Opera. 
To the début of Mdme. Trisolini last night in 


morrow, and there is much to prepare. 





‘* T Puritani”. we must return next week. To-night 
there will be no opera, as the great event of the 
season, the state visit of the Shah, comes off to- 


The most noteworthy circumstance this season at 
Her Majesty’s Opera has been the performance of 


formed a feature, by reason of Mdme. Nilsson’s 
graceful and intellectual interpretation of the title- 
part. ‘ Mignon” is not in itself a work of 
genius, though it compares favourably with ‘* Ham- 
let,” being a subject more congenial with the 
composer’s powers. The elegance and lightness 
of the French school are here not inadequate to the 
effective treatment of the theme, as with so meta- 
physical a work as Shakespeare’s “* Hamlet.” Of 
course the spirit of Goethe is ignored, and merely 
the incidents of “‘ Wilhelm Meister ” form a founda- 
tion for the musical - superstructure. But the 
romantic and pathetic character of these lends 
itself to the art of the composer; and though his 
music is neither profound nor great nor fascinating, 
yet ‘* Mignon" has qualities which repay a second 
hearing; which is more than can be said for 
‘“* Hamlet.” This year, as in 1870, Mame. Nilsson’s 
performance is a beautiful interpretation. In 
appearance, in singing, in dramatic earnestness and 
truthfulness, it could scarcely be surpassed. The 
vocal expression of the part was naturally admirable. 
She sang with exquisite taste the oft-quoted ‘* Kennst 
du das Land wo die Citronen bliihn,” so frequently 
with error imagined to be identical with ‘‘ Know'st 
thou the land where the cypress and myrtle,” with 
which it has only few words in common. So too the 
Styrienne, * Conosco un Zingarello,” and the prayer 
of the last act left nothing to be desired as far as 
delivery went. The applause was frequent and 
deserved. Mdme. Trebelli’s Federico has a dozen 
points of separate excellence: let us specify the 
charm in her singing of the Rondo Gavotte in the 
second act. M. Capoul’s Guglielmo, Sig. Castle- 
mary’s Lotario, Malle. Grossi’s Filma, and Sig. 
Rinaldini’s Laerte may be dismissed with honour- 
able mention, which alike befits the conducting of 
Sir Michael Costa. 

Besides ‘* Mignon” we have since our last impres- 
sion had “Gli Ugonotti” and “ Norma,” with 
Malle. Titiens in both. The last is a familiar 
assumption, and the first has also received its medd 
of attention this season. In ‘* Norma" on Saturday 
Malle. Bauermeister made a distinct advance in her 
profession by an artistic performance of Adalgisa, 
It took many of the audience by surprise; but we 
have always recognised Mdlle. Bauermeister as an 
artist who only needs opportunity. Sigg. Aramburo 
and Medini were both good as Pollione and Oroveso, 
‘* Faust’? was done on Tuesday; * Rigoletto” will 
be performed to-morrow. 





} 





CONCERTS, 

At the New Philharmonic on Wednesday, Mr. J. 
F. Barnett gave his oratorio of “ The Raising of 
Lazarus.” The soli parts were sung by Mesdames 
Sherrington and Patey, Mr. Morgan and Mr, 
Santley. The oratorio is an early work, written before 
either the ** Ancient Mariner,” or the “ Paradise and 
the Peri. It is long, and when we record this 
we mention its worst fault. Mr, Barnett is more at 
home, more natural, more at ease, more pleasing 
and more elear in the “ Lazarus” than in his 
Cantatas, and the subscribers were much gratified 
by this clear and interesting production. Several 
of its numbers were encored, and the vocalists took 
pleasure in their labour, We hope to notice the 
oratorio more distinctly, and in the meanwhile 
warmly congratulate the composer on his undeni- 
able success. There was a fine band and capital 
chorus. 

The London Musical Festival which has taken 
place during the week at the Albert Hall, is techni- 
cally misnamed, It is not a Festival, in the sense in 
which the Three Choir meetings and the Birmingham 
and Norwich meetings are festivals, inasmuch as it 
is not surrounded by fostal circumstances. It lacks 
the bustle, the excitement, the parade of these musi- 
cal festivals; and to call it by their designation is 
like calling a private dinner a banquet. But even 
as a private dinner, though neither trumpeted nor 
acclaimed, may consist of dainties surpassing in 
exquisite flavour the menu of the banquet, so the per- 
formance conducted by Mr. Henry Leslie, can boast 
of a more than Festival order of excellence, Such 
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a performance as that of the “ Messiah” on Saturday 
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night is not tu be found in any cathedral town of| Hanover Square Rooms was a complete tribute to 
mid-England where months of preparation have been | his nationality. The program was almost exclusively 
devoted to the triennial feast of music. It was! Welsh: an andante and rondo of Mendelssohn's and 
unique, unequalled. Consider the artists engaged for | a couple of Italian songs or so being thrown in just 
the three days of this enterprise at the Albert Hall. | by way of contrast, to intensify the Cymric character 
The names are those of Patti, Nilsson, Titiens, Albani, | of the rest. The St. Thomas’s Choir sang Welsh 
Trebelli, Scalchi, Sinico, Sims Reeves, Campanini, | choruses ; soloists sang Welsh solos, and Mr. Brinley 
Bettini, Graziani, Faure, Agnesi—a galaxy such as| Richards played Welsh fantasias. Some of the 
no other eapital could show, and no éther occasion | concert-giver’s own choral compositions were given 
save the London season. The “ Messiah” on Satur- | with very good effect—for instance ‘‘ The Harp of 
day had Mdmes. Nilsson, Trebelli and Marie Roze, | Wales,” a “‘ Boat song” (not Welsh, by the token 
MM. Sims Reeves and Agnesi as the principal ex | that it refers to some mysterious place ‘* Where 
ponents; achorus of 800 and a band of 100. The | Como’s waters flow,” though that can hardly be the 
rendering was simply magnificent. As to Mdme.| Lake of Como which is tideless), ‘* The Cambrian 
Nilsson’s conception of Handel's music, it is worthy | Plume.” But the hit of the evening was a new 
of the highest praise, and would elevate her at once | part-song by Mr. Richards, entitled ‘ Let the hills 
into the front rank of singers of oratorio if that posi- | resound "—a stirring spirited melody which alter- 
tion were yet to be gained in hercase. It was a pure, | nates with a charming bit of cantabile, and which 
devout, [sustained evidence of finished art. Nothing| on Thursday provoked a clamorous encore. Under 
more charming could be imagined than the spirit | Sig. Randegger’s conducting, the choir sang this 
and the technical excellence with which she rendered | with great verve, and produced a capital impression. 





“1 know that my Redeemer liveth,” and “ How 
beautiful are the feet.” The delivery of the first- 
named came upon the audience, familiar as they 
were with it, and with the methods of great singers, 
like a revelation. Such a burst of applause was 
never yet heard at the Albert Hall: it was a furore. 
Mame. Nilsson hoped to escape with an acknowledg- 
ment, but the public would have it repeated, and 
repeated it was in its entirety. For those habitual 
frequenters of the Handelian oratorio it seemed a 
new sensation to taste the profound charm with 
which the artist invested the familiar strains. Of 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s rendering of the musie of the 
* Messiah,” every one knows the merit when Mr. 
Reeves is in good voice, and he was in his best voice 
on Saturday, and evidently inspirited by the lady 
beside him. ‘* Thou shalt break them” was magni- 
ficently sung, and deserved its encore. Mdme. 
Trebelli’s delightful voice and thorough style were 
exemplified to the best advantage in ‘* He was 
despised,” and ‘*O Thou that tellest;” and Sig. 
Agnesi was good in the bass solos. The weak point 
in the singing of the principals was shown by Malle. 
Marie Roze, who in the recitatives of the Angel 
betrayed an obvious lack of acquaintance with 
Handelian form and requirements. Otherwise all 
went well, including the choruses, which were sung 
wrth spirit and fairJensemble; while the band played 
excellently. 

Beethoven's Quartet in C minor, Op. 18, opened 
the Musical Union Matinée of Tuesday, and it could 
hardly have received a more carefully considered 
interpretation. The large, broadly-built Allegri, 
the delicious Andante, and the charming harmonies 
of the Minuet, were phrased with masterly character. 
Rubinstein’s Sonata in A minor, Op. 19, for piano- 
forte and violin, is a work of ample proportions, 
variety and depth of thought, and it received full 
justice from the hands of Jaell and Auer. As in 
their performance of the Sonata last year, it would 
hardly be possible to realise more breadth and dra- 
matic power than was apparent in the Allegri and 
Scherzo, or to exceed the delicacy combined with 
dignity with which the Adagio was pronounced. 
Schubert's elaborate Quintet in C, Op. 163, for two 
violins, viola, and two violoncellos, was} admirably 
given, and furnished a further proof of Auer’s power 
as a player of concerted music. In Jaell’s tran- 
scription of Siegmund's love song, from Wagner's 
“Dio Wallkiire,” the charm of his touch had full 
play. The other piano solo was ono of Schumann’s 
smaller pieces. Herr Jaell appears for the last time 
this season at the next matinée. 

The fourth concert at the Floral Hall on Saturday 
was attractive and successful. Mdme. Adelina 
Patti sang Eckert’s “Echo Song” so as to be 
recalled thrice; likewise the “ Minstrel Boy” and 
** Home, sweet home.” Mdlle. Albani exemplified 
the truth of our remarks last week by singing 
‘Robin Adair,” which ballad she repeated on 
Wednesday at the Albert Hall. Débuts, but not 
decisive ones, were made by Signor Massini and 
Mille. Trisolini; and Mdmes. Monbelli,, Scalchi, 
Smeroschi, MM. Faure, Maurel, Bettini and others 
assisted. 








Mr, Brinley Richards’s concert this year at the 


Another encore waited on Mr. Richards’s execution 
at the pianoforte of his * Recollections of Wales;” 
a third on Mdme. Patey’s singing of ‘“*‘ The Ash 
Grove;”’ a fourth on Miss Mary Davies’s singing of 
the Welsh melody, ‘‘ Y deryn pur.” Miss Davies 
is a débutante with a sweet voice of moderate 
volume, and sang this and Haydn’s ‘“ My mother 
bids me,” in an unaffected and charming manner. 
Miss Sophie Ferrari and Mr. Lewis Thomas contri- 
buted to the success of the concert, which was fully 
attended and went off amid many appreciatory 
tokens. The discipline and precision of St. 
Thomas’s Choir were especially admired. 

A second Festival concert took place on Wednes- 
day, of a secular and miscellaneous nature: the 
artists sustaining it being Mdmes. Patti, Sinico, 
Scalchi, Albani, and Sassi; MM. Reeves, Bettini, 
Graziani, Faure, and Edardi; Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
choir, and the band and chorus of the Royal Italian 
Opera making up the forces, under the conductorship 
of Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. Henry Leslie, the 
selection being made up of familiar numbers. Of 
course Mdme. Patti sang ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ 
seeing that she herself has pretty well exhausted the 
novelty of ‘The Minstrel Boy” qnd ‘* Home, sweet 
home.” But not to shelve the “Minstrel Boy” 
utterly, which would be cruel after these years of 
service, he was kindly trotted to the front by Mdme. 
Sinico. On her part determined not to be behind 
in benevolence, Mdlle. Albani took charge of ‘‘ Robin 
Adair.’ There is a rage just now among operatic 
artists for English domestic ballads, though the 
trick becomes stale by such repetition. The mania 
is at present confined to the ladies, and has not 
reached the gentlemen, though we should not be sur- 
prised some day to hear M. Faure burst out with 
‘Jolly nose, the red rubies that garnish thy tip,” or 
to hear some unwhiskered tenore robusto singing 

‘Ter sci leh 

Ol tat deh 

In te Beh-eh-eh 

Of Biscaio.” 
The third and closing performance takes place at 
the Albert Hall to-morrow when Rossini’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater’’ and Handel’s ‘Coronation Anthem” 
(*‘ Zadok the Priest”) will be given. One point in 
which these performances do resemble a provincial 
musical festival is that their object is charitable; 
the proceeds are devoted to deserving institutions. 

Mdlle. and Herr Heermann gave a matinée musi- 
cale on Tuesday at St. George’s Hall. The program 
included a Suite for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, 
A. Zimmermann, played by Miss A. Zimmermann, 
Messrs. Heermann and Daubert; Solo Harp, ‘La 
melancolie”’ (F. Godefroid), and ‘La danse des 
fees” (Parish Alvars), Mdlle. Heermann; Solo 
Violig, Romance in G (Beethoven), and Cavatina 
(J. Raff), Herr Heermann; Solo Piano, Prelude 
et fugue, E minor (S. Bach), and Canon (R. 
Schumann), Miss A Zimmermann; Solo Harp, 
‘La jeune et la vieille,” Dialogue (F. Godefroid), 
and Gavotte (Louis XIII.), Mdlle. Heermann; Solo 
Violin, Three Hungarian dances (J. Brahms), 
Herr Heermann. The vocal numbers were, Song, 
“Kennst du das Land” (Beethoven), Mdlle. Carola; 
Song, “ Mater dolorosa”’ (Schimon), Mame. Regan 





Schimon ; Song, “ Dall’ asilo della pace” (Costa), 
Malle. Carola; Songs, “* Der Asra”’ (A. Rubinstein), 
and ‘ Wohin” (Schubert), Mdme. Regan Schimon, 
The concert gave great satisfaction to an appreciative 
audience. 

The last of the London Glee and Madrigal Union's 
afternoon concerts took place yesterday afternoon 
with a success which has always attended these very 
efficient performances of Mr. Land’s choir. Tho 
usual elements were present—a carefully arranged 
program, good ensemble in the glees, and well-sung 
solos. Reichardt’s favourite German Lied “ Tho 
image of the rose ” was capitally done as a five-part 
song and encored, and there were many points in the 
execution of the program justifying praise. Migs 
Jessie Morrison was the pianist, and fumished 
some tasteful playing; and altogether their fina] 
concert was worthy of its conductor and his 
reputation. 

At a recent concert in the Store Street Music Hall 
Miss Jessie Croucher sang two songs: one by W. ¢, 
Levey “ Esmeralda,” the other Virginia Gabriel's 
‘*Ruby,” and was encored in both. She is a mere 
child, and with care and judicious tuition may, we 
think, attain a good status among vocalists, 








THEATRES. 





Mr. Montague’s Claude Melnotte, which has been 
repeated during the week, subsequently to the effort 
made at his benefit on Saturday, is a performance 
calling for more commendation than reproach, It 
is in most respects unconventional, in many respects 
effective. Where it misses the full effect is not 
from tameness, as some people imagined it would, 
but from the opposite quality. Mr. Montague is in 
fact too melodramic in several parts. He pitches 
his voice in a high key and hurries his sentences. 
In apparent fear of being considered feeble, he 
verges on the bounds of rant. On the other hand 
his dramatic conception is generally sound, and the 
polished scenes are particularly good—we refer 
to the scenes where the imaginary Prince sus- 
tains his dignity and administers well-merited 
punishment to his tempters. We cannot as 
a whole like the “ Lady of Lyons,” which always 
strikes us as a bombastic, stilted, pretentious 
piece, wanting heart and wanting nature. The 
character of Claude Melnotte himself has always 
seemed to us contemptible. In the first act he isa 
green silly sort of male schoolgirl who lets his 
fancies get the better of his small modicum of sense; 
thereafter he blossoms into a rascal; the whole 
Prince of Como episode is unmitigated rascality; 
and when he repents he becomes a sort of poetical 
Pecksniff. Still, given the necessity of seeing the 
“Lady of Lyons” (and we admit its dramatic 
character despite its artificiality), we would rather 
see a Claude with youth in his face and sap in his 
joints than witness a Claude of fifty or five and fifty, 
which is the “‘ legitimate ”’ notion of Claude Melnotte. 
It is the same with Romeo. A fat mature Romeo is 
an abomination, yet the position and experience 
which enable an actor to play Romeo. come only when 
youth has waned. Mr. Montague shows to advantage 
in a part where vraisemblance is much heightened 
by the attributes of youth—by youth itself, and not 
its simulacrum. He is well supported by some of 
the rest—by Mr. Emery’s finished and artistic 
portraiture of General Damas, and by Miss Hughes 
as Widow Melnotte. Miss Rose Massey’s Pauline, 
however, is a mistake. Sheer exaggeration charac- 
terises it in the strongly dramatic scenes, and it is 
only in the quieter bits of pathos that nature is 
allowed a chance. It lacks refinement as a whole, 
and Pauline Deschappelles once allowed to run riot 
ruins the whole poetry of the play at a blow. 

A new play by a new author who chooses to call 
himself Mr. C. de la Plume, was brought out on 
Saturday at a morning performance at the Olympic. 
It is called “ Twixt Cup and Lip.” Though re- 
ceived with singularly enthusiastic demonstrations 
the new comedy cannot be regarded a8 % 
successful specimen of dramatic composition. 
Its construction is faulty, its sins against likelihood 
and good taste flagrant. We do not mean that the 
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author is vulgar in his sentiments, but he allows 
those characters who are supposed by position to 
know better, to do vulgar things. Thus we should 
call the major in the piece who treats strange 
noblemen with the familiarity current among stable 
boys, and who pushes his way into a house regard- 
less of the “not at home,” an essentially vulgar 
person. There is a good deal of smart writing 
in the piece, and some of those rude witticisms 
which do duty for repartee. Poor Mr. Robertson 
has much to answer for since the days when he 
made Miss Marie Wilton call Mr. John Clarke’s 
head “‘ that other wooden thing,” in the comedy of 
“Ours.” It set the fashion for all the young writers. 
The plot of ‘‘Twixt Cup and Lip” is not worth detail- 
ing, the elements being old fashioned: impoverished 
noblemen, rascally attorneys, interesting daughters 
martyred at the villain’s instigation, and so forth. 
The acting was generally bad on Saturday, with the 
exception of Miss Emma Chambers, who is always 
fresh, painstaking and clever, and of Mr. A. Wood 
and Mr. Garthorn. 











ENTERTAINMENTS. 





A new duologue called ‘* Dora’s Dream ” has been 
this week brought out at the Gallery of Illustration, 
adapted from the French by Mr. Arthur Cecil and 
the music arranged by Mr. Alfred Cellier. It was 
well received by a crowded house, amneed at the 
passages of arms sustained by Miss Fanny Holland 
as the romantic Dora, and her matter-of-fact cousin, 
played by Mr. Arthur Cecil. The addition to a 
pleasant program was thoroughly successful. 

Mr. Bellew has returned from a tour in America, 
in the course of which he traversed the United 
Btates from New York to Chicago, and went thence 
to Toronto. We understand that he has been 
engaged to reappear in New York on Ist October 
next, and to give 100 readings in the States, San 
Francisco, and Canada. His present appearance in 
London is limited to three readings, of which he 
gave the first this week. The program consisted 
of ‘ Horatius,” by Macaulay; ‘‘ Hamlet” (closet 
scene) ; ‘‘ The Glove and the Lions’ (Leigh Hunt) ; 
“The Bloomsbury Christenings” (Dickens); and 
the following new pieces: ‘‘ The Angels of Buena 
Vista,’ by Whittier; ‘The Vagabonds,” by Trow- 
bridge; ‘*The Story of the Faithful Soul,” by 
Adelaide Proctor; ‘‘ The Children,” by Dickens. 








LEADING IDEAS IN MUSIC. 





We have received three reprints of inaugural 
lectures delivered in the College of Music of Boston 
University on various occasions by Professors 
Dudley Buck, O'Neill, and John K. Paine respec- 
tively. From that of Professor O’Neill, which was 
delivered in October in the Department of English 
and Italian singing, we make a few extracts which 
may prove interesting. 

The lecturer said: The true poet reveals his 
conception in beautiful form, not alone, as dulness 
would suppose, to make it easier of comprehension, 
but for a positive pleasure derived from the union of 
organic life with conception. Form, the linaments 
and portraiture by which nature is recognised, 
becomes the very music of the beautiful, the source 
and the end of harmony. In our first acceptation 
We apprehend it as an attribute of the visible or the 
body, yet it is not entirely of earth like a potter's 
Vessel, but may ascend, divested of the bondage of 
matter; for although a spirit does not resemble a 
body, there is nothing unreasonable in supposing 
that it may have the form of a beautiful thought. 
In plastic art, form necessarily assumes the con- 
ditions of matter; and except when its lines are 
‘nimated with the living significance of some 
Powerful inner conception, it never attains the 
transcendent impressiveness or even tle organic 
Vigour of purely intellectual form. This may be felt 
on comparing the statue of the Apollo Belvidere 
with the @dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, or better 
still with the four first books of the Ainens. 
A power of readily grasping the inner significance 


meaning, together with a knowledge of emotional 
feeling and hnman life, is that which enables the 
artist and the critic to estimate in a very short time 
the influence which any work of art is likely to 
possess over the hearts and the morals of men. 
But all art form, as well as art medium, must have 
its basis on the solid ground; that is, it must con- 
sist of outline and the disposition of matter, as 
well as the grouping of emotions which are intel- 
lectual. And here again, as on a former occasion, 
the poet has the wisdom to kiss his mother earth ; 
for his westhetical structure must be laid in the order 
and arrangement of certain facts and incidents 
which are gross and material, being of the nature of 
things in the world of sense; in other words, it 
must be based on the disposition which he chooses 
to make of his subject-matter out of which he is to 
make his poetry. But dulness has at different 
times of the world confused the judgment by sup- 
posing that works of high art have been, or ought 
to be, constructed for certain practical ends, 
different to, or apart from, the end for which the 
power of apprehending the beautiful is seated in the 
soul. As it is with the poet, so is it with the 
musical composer of genivs. Taking the words of 
a song for tho basis of his construction, he en- 
wreaths the sensuous pleasure of melody with the 
emotional pleasure of the words, making a new and 
mixed kind of poetry. With the mere narrative or 
plain statement of the words and their rhythmical 
order may be associated, as his basis, the changes 
of key, and of mode, imitation, repetitions of the 
strain on the same or different keys, and generally 
all the resources which music as a science affords, 
and which, therefore, may naturally be referred to 
the material or grand plan. But itis to the connec- 
tion of phrase with phrase, and to the sequence of 
emotions varied and symmetrically joined, that he 
owes the true esthetical meaning of his design. 
The leading idea of Haydn’s ‘ Creation” is a 
feeling of the blameless sensuousness of nature in 
her childhood, created in the blessing of God, 
mingled with a joyful gratitude and an unconcealed 
regret for a happiness that is lost. Without this 
feeling of regret, indeed, it would be impossible to 
represent through music a state so happy, without 
a sigh of discontent, or at least a longing for some- 
thing better; and although, from the introduction 
of Adam and Eve to the end, he seems to change 
from the sublime to the melodramatic or the con- 
ventional, and we are not conscious of the same 
elevation of thought as when we contemplated the 
morning of the new-created world, and the heavens 
telling the glory ofyGod, the fields and groves clad 
in their first verdure, the lofty flight of the eagle, 
and the cooing of the turtle-dove—still, this delicious 
sorrow, mingled with the soul’s gratitude, and the 
dream of an earthly paradise, survives to the end; 
and it will be a source of rare delight to us, if we 
approach the work with purity of intention, to 
mingle these varied tints of poetic feeling in the 
great solos, as occasion will be afforded, by the 
composition itself, or the resources of the human 
voice. Handel, in the “ Israel,’’ glorifies the justice 
of God in the punishment of the wicked, and his 
mercies to his faithful chosen people; and he revels 
in the plagues of darkness and death, frogs, lice, 
and flies, with the same fury as Dante in his 
“Inferno.” But what charming contrast does this 
pregnant theme afford him! What art can surpass 
the pastoral beauty in the midst of terror, like sun- 
shine on distant plains, that gleams in the lovely 
choral melody and the notes of the oboes to the 
words, ‘‘ But for his people, he led them forth like 
sheep!” With what care and appreciation such 
movements in the “ Israel” should be rendered, the 
hints which I have given are sufficient to show; 
but it requires a certain greatness of heart, and an 
uncommon poetic rage, to seize the many situations 
of grandeur and terror in which the work abounds. 
In the “ Messiah,” the leading idea is the humanity 
of Christ, and our sympathy for him as a man, and 
his love for us as a Saviour; and whilst his divinity 
is always present, this lovely feeling towards the 
Messiah, and his condescension in participating in 
our nature, is vividly expressed throughout, whether 





of intellectual form in its different shades of 





prophets, or born of a virgin, or broken-hearted and 
put to death, or rising from the tomb, or seated on 
the throne of heaven. Handel's genius discovered 
musical emotions to correspond with the most pro- 
found and devotional contemplations of the faithful 
and the good who have meditated on the incarnation 
of our Lord, in the sacred writings ; and although 
Handel's idea is not so spiritual as that which 
might have been taken by the early Italians if they 
had ventured on such works, although it is based 
rather on the carnal nature as contained in the Old 
Testament than on the more sublime Gospel of St. 
John ; still, its lesson is fully as much needed, and 
its truth is equally as important in theology—and so 
it came on the world like a new revelation. It excites 
in the heart some of the most precious of the human 
emotions; but care must always be taken, in ap- 
proaching this work to guard against that carnal 
tendency in spiritual things, which a barren famili- 
arity with the words of Holy Writ is likely to excite in 
the minds of the thoughtless and the cold. After the 
recitative, ‘‘ He was cut off out of the land of the 
living; for the transgressions of thy people was he 
stricken,”’ follows the air on the words, But thou didst 
not leave his soul in hell nor didst thou suffer thy 
holy one to see corruption. Here the adversative 
particle but, sueceeding the depressing idea expressed 
in the recitative, oftentimes leads the singer to sup- 
pose that thow didst not leave his soul in hell, is an 
exhilarating idea, and induces him to deliver it ina 
tempo which even a very moderate knowledge of the 
English language would tell him was wrong, 
to say nothing of Handel’s Andante larghetto, or the 
tremendous meaning of the words. But, so far from 
being exhilarating, these words, conveying the 
strangest thought that ever was uttered, increase the 
ardour of the imagination and intensify the feeling; 
and the mere mention of his soul in hell, and corrup- 
tion, in connection with such a being, overawes the 
soul, and suppresses the familiarity of haste. The 
air should, therefore, be sung with the greatest reli- 
gious ardour conceivable, and the whole passage, from 
‘‘thy rebuke hath broken his heart,’’ should be slow 
and intense, until relief is afforded in the triumphant 
chorus, ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates,” But I 
have said enough to show that form and spirit, the 
material and the intellectual are necessary to 
each other for the manifestation of the beautiful in 
art,.and that on this account the artist is a great 
tamer of men, explaining the world and man’s nature 
to himself by a union of the principles which dis- 
cover the condescension of heaven to earth, of which 
union man is the living type. And if at any time 
misled by vain knowledge and forgetful of the 
mystery of death, man should become ‘ the God of 
his own idolatry,’ the divine vates, to whatever 
tribe he may belong, will show him the clay of 
which he is formed; or if, absorbed in the interests 
of the creature and the pleasures of sense, he should 
be recognised not as a little less than the angels, but 
a great deal less than the ant, he will be compelled, 
by the interpreter of an artist’s dream, to acknow- 
ledge in himself an essence that lives not by bread 
alone. Now this is the law of the beautiful, founded 
on the order of nature and the mind; and however 
abstruse it may seem to you at first, when I shall 
speak of it to you familiarly in the school, after a 
short time you will find it so plain and necessary, 
that you will begin to think that it was not from me 
you learned it, but that you knew it always yourself. 
It will lead you to the knowledge of your own voice 
and natural powers, and enable you to unseal the 
works of genius, and to read them with a right 
understanding ; for these are many and of different 
kinds. And although it was convenient for our 
purpose to-day to speak only of the religious works 
of art, or of the sublime alone, we shall not, by any 
means, be confined to this, but shall pursue with 
equal ardour the high-minded Fidelio, the bewil- 
dered Lucrezia, the love-sick Cherubino, or the 
unguarded Zerlina. We shall die with the Trouba- 
dour, or descend with Orpheus to the realms of 
night, and learn the song which drew iron tears 
down the cheeks of Gloomy Dis. 

From these studies we shall learn one great and 
long lesson, great indeed to those who sincerely 
desire success, and which I shall endeayour to 
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compress now in one sentence thus—apart from the 
voice, the intellectual power of the singer must 
always consist in his talent for representing cHanac- 
ven; for whatever may be the purpose of the 
composer of a song, he must always suppose it to be 
expressed by an ideal personage, and the sympathy 
with this personage, the grasping this ideal, is 
possible only through that curious talent which 
diseerns the living types of the divers modes and 
attitudes of the many-sided mind. 
ment and the laws 


By the discern- 
of interpretation you will be 
enabled to elevate your study of execution to its 
highest aim, which is to accompany the flight of 
genius in its ascent, and be free from that appetite 
which seeks in the beautiful its lowest pleasures, 
and in things divinely useful their meanest use, as 
those seck who feed on the tongues of nightingales, 
a tyranny which genius scorns and would subvert ; 
or as if a sleek and worldly-wise serpent should in 
secrot feed on the eggs of the vocal swan, in the 
strength of whose wing there is danger, and whose 
flight is in the upper regions of the air. 





THE REQUIREMENTS OF MUSICAL 
ART. 





Our art demands the most unconditional devotion ; 
heart and hand, understanding and mind; it claims 
the entire man. Above all, it requires high courage 
—for we must combat—combat to the end—with 
ourselves and with others—with our own nature and 
What perseverance does not 
the professional disciple require before he succeeds, 


with circumstances. 


even partially, in making the organs he needs serve 
him? The very feeling for music revolts against 
exercises which are repugnant to it, but without 
which it is totally incapable of ever commanding 
appreciation. On the one hand, there is the danger 
of doing too little to achieve the end in view, and, 
on the other, of sinking to what should be merely 
the means. What we are accustomed to call the 
struggle between matter and mind is, perhaps, 
nowhere more strikingly apparent than in the work 
demanded from the arm and the hand, the lungs 
and the throat, to render them capable of re-pro- 
ducing the picture drawn by tho mind. The 
training through which the tone-poet has to pass 
to make sure of the mastery over the creatures of 
his fancy is less repugnant, but not less strict. 
Here the struggle lies between the freedom which 
willingly and readily bows to the laws of reason, and 
the freedom which is more the product of unbridled 
impulse than of any clear views. However such 
views in this case, as in others, may be evolved in 
natural succession, no one will ever be able to create 
anything really endowed with life, who has not 
worked and struggled in the sweat of his brow, 
though the best of what he does is, and always will 
be, the gift of a beneficent Divinity. To all this is 
to be added the struggle for the common necessities 
of life, the struggle for existence in the most limited 
aceeptation of the word. Millions have to go 
through this struggle—but few with the inward 
conflict which supervenes but too easily in the 
case of the musician. As a general rule, badly 
remunerated and but little honoured, thousands of 
us find that the question is whether in our nerve 
consuming exertions we can preserve strength 
enough to serve the one God, or whether we shall 
worship the golden calf. Let us pay the deepest 
respect to those wao pursue the first course, and, 
as on many others, pass a mild sentence on those 
who follow the second, for their task sometimes 
goes beyond what it is possible for man to bear. 
It is vouchsafed only to a few, endowed with more 
than usually high gifts, to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the ideal branches of art. They appear 
in their fullest individuality before the public—and 
the hardest struggle begins. It is here that a 
musician must display genuine artistic courage— 
courage not less than that of the statesman and of 
the soldier—he must, according to the words of the 
poet, stake his life in order to gain it. He must 
possess truthful conviction without self-boasting— 
endurance on bad as on good days—integrity and 
honesty in what he does, and in the way he en- 


deayours to cause it to be appreciated— contempt 








for vain tinsel with the joy at success. A musician 
must not estimate too highly the sympathies of the 
great masses, nor must he undervalue them—he 
must not allow himself to be bowed down by vul- 
garity, when it approaches him, nor by arrogance, 
when it looks down upon him. In a word, a 
musician must be a man who does his best and 
leaves the rest to higher powers. This is easily 
said—but accomplished only with difficulty, for the 
question involves a man’s dearest possession—his 
most inward individuality and his belief therein. 

What now can the school do to fit out its scholars 
for the journey through life? Not so much as it 
could wish ; not so much, perhaps—we must confess 
—as it ought. ‘Talent is developed in stillness, 
and character is the stream of the world.” We 
can, therefore, carefully labour to educate the 
former, and, in by far the majority of cases, leave 
it to the future to bring what a higher inspiration 
alone can give. But it must not be supposed that 
there is any lack of due preparation. We require 
from the scholar earnestness, diligence, patience, 
and perseverance—all admirable agents of discipline. 
We require obedience to the law—modesty—respect 
for what is great and beautiful, with which we 
endeavour to make him acquainted, and which wo 
endeavour to render clear to him. But, above all 
things, it is our duty to help him to attain to as 
high a degree as possible of what I must term 
professional excellence—for it is only when his 
efforts rest upon this foundation that they can 
prove profitable to himself and others. Nothing is 
more injurious,.in art as in life, than a superficial 
dealing with so-called ideas, without a vigorous 
substratum of real skill, real knowledge, and ability. 
—Ferdinand Hiller, at the Inauguration oy the 
Rhenish Conservatory, Cologne. 











THE SHAH’S PROGRESS. 





Previous to his departure from Brussels for this 
country, one of the last acts of the Shah was to 
attend a gala performance at the Opera-house, in 
company with the King and Queen of the Belgians. 
The interior of the theatre presented a brilliant 
appearance, all the fashion and distinction of 
Belgium’s capital being gathered in it, to say nothing 
of the picturesque richness of the Eastern costumes. 
Her Majesty was conducted into the Royal box by 
the Shah, while the King gave his arm to the 
Countess of Flanders. The whole of the audience 
rose when they entered, and gave them a most 
cnthusiastic reception, raising loud cheers that were 
repeated again and again. The Shah bowed as if 
well pleased by the compliments he was on all hands 
receiving, and showed more signs of enjoyment than 
aro usual with him. The opera was Meyerbeer’s 
“ T Africaine,” which abounding as it does in strik- 
ing spectacle, was well chosen for the occasion, and 
was performed in a manner worthy of a city which 
has achieved so high an artistic reputation as 
Brussels. With equal good taste the grand ballet 
from Gounod’s *“ Faust” was produced. In the 
street, both when they arrived and when they left, 
their Majesties received a warm ovation from an 
immense crowd. : 

The State opera to-morrow night will be attended 
by the Shah's suite, numbering about forty-eight 
persons. The official program states that on the 
cortége assembling in the Floral Hall, Persian music 
will be played by the military band. Immediately 
on the Royal party taking their seats in the opera 
house, the National anthem will be performed by 
the full orchestra and chorus. The second act of 
the opera ‘‘ Dinorah’’ will commence the perfor- 
mances, in which Mdme. Adelina Patti will sing the 
Shadow song. Then will follow the last act of the 
opera of ‘* Hamlet,” in which the short Divertisse- 
ment will be danced, terminating with the mad 
scene of ‘ Ophelia,” to be sung by Mdlle. Albani. 
Next will be performed a Persian March, composed 
expressly for the oceasion by Signor Vianesi, and 
by a special permission accorded by his Majesty, 
dedicated to the Shah, The second and third acts 
of the opera of ‘‘ Faust e Margherita” will then be 
given by Mdme. Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Sealchi, M. 
Faure, M, Maurel, Signor Nicolini, &c, The Prince 





——. 
of Wales, with his suite will receive the Shah's party 
at the western entrance of the Floral Hall, and wit; 
him will be the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Lord Chamberlain, ang 
various other officers of the Household, all in State 
uniform. Doubtless the scene will be novel and 
striking—at least for Londoners. But they could 
probably “ manage these things better” still jn 
Persia. 

The program of the State reception at the Albert 
Hall is arranged for Monday. The Prince of Wales, 
accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, will receiyg 
his Majesty at the north-west entrance to the 
Exhibition at ten o'clock. After inspecting the 
Machinery Gallery, the procession will pass through 
the English Picture Gallery and the upper west 
quadrant, entering the Royal Albert Hall by the 
Conservatory entrance. Refreshments will be served 
in the Queen's Room, the Princess of Wales and the 
Czarewina after hearing the first part of the concert 
in her Majesty's box, will join the Shah in the 
Queen’s Room, and accompany him to the dais in 
the amphitheatre of the hall, when the second part 
of the concert will commence with the Persian 
National Anthem, and an ode composed for the 
occasion by Mr. J. Barnby. 








NEW PLAY BY MR. BOUCICAULT. 





The summer season at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, has commenced by the production of Mr. 
Boucicault’s last new play to a large and liberally 
applauding audience. ‘ Mora, or the Golden Fet- 
ters” is described by the Arcadian as mingling the 
romantic and the real after the fashion of many of 
the author’s most popular pieces, and giving every 
sign that, like them, it will speedily rank amongst 
limited stock of local dramas sure of drawing good 
houses. There is no need to recapitulate its 
incidents, since three of the daily papers have 
published precisely similar abstracts of the plot in 
the columns usually devoted to criticism. One 
striking feature of the play is the curious manner 
in which it serves to remind us of other plays and 
of novels. The German doctor is conveyed bodily, 
accent, spectacles, persistency, marvellous cure and 
all, from the pages of ‘“‘ Poor Miss Finch.” The 
strong room in the broker’s office, with its secret 
entrance through the safe, smacks strongly of 
“ Pauline” and the revolving bookcase. The de- 
mand of Guppy for his bonds is very much like that 
of Captain Dodd in “Very Hard Cash.” But it 
would be useless to enumerate all the resemblances 
which occur to memory. Every one knows that Mr. 
Boucicault is in the habit of ‘‘ appropriating his 
own” wherever he finds it—much like the late Mr. 
Robertson—and every one equally is aware that he 
makes excellent use of the materials thus brought 
together. The play is well and effectively con- 
structed, though needing liberal excision in some of 
the front scenes, and especially in the first act; the 
language terse, to the point, frequently epigrammatic 
and sparkling ; the tableaux effective and a consistent 
result of the previous action. Some keen satire is 
given, and many hard hits are made. “The 
Modoes” of Wall Street are shown to be fully as 
unscrupulous as the rural mind generally believes 
them, though we may reasonably doubt if murder 
and arson are quite the everyday occurrences We 
might suppose them to be, from the nonchalance 
with which the arrangements for Mr. Guppy’s dis- 
position are made and Schuyler’s office set on fire. 

To the performers hearty commendation is given 
with but few exceptions. Miss Katharine Rogers, 
as the earnest wife, seeking by any means to restore 
her husband and bring about the punishment of the 
guilty, was forcible and impressive. Her acting m 
the scene with Lickfold, when consenting to his 
pressing passion, was admirable, as was also that 
of the last act. 








SARDOU AND DUMAS. 





A Paris journalist writes: — There is nothing 
more encouraging than the history of the early 
struggles of eminent men. First successes are 
commonly, easy only to mediocrity. Swift was far 
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advanced in life before he was able to make himself 
known. Lord Mansfield had determined to retire 
from the bar, when the eve of the day on which he 
was to exeeute his resolution brought him his first 
elient and an income of 15,000 dollars a year. 
Thackeray was thirty-seven before he had risen out 
of obscurity. Curious were the horoscopes cast for 
M. Victorien Sardou and the younger Dumas. The 
former’s first piece, ‘La Taverne des Etudiants,” 
was a drama inverse. The Odéon brought it out, 
and it was, with enthusiasm, hissed off the stage. 
Sardou was then very poor, fasting oftener than he 
feasted, living in a garret, without a soul to cheer 
him; even his father and mother had turned their 
backs on him. He was guilty of a crime which 
could not be forgiven—he had taken to ink. 
He wrote another piece, a comedy, “ Candide,” 
drawn from Voltaire’s story. It sparkled 
with wit and imagination. Mdlle. Déjazet had 
taken deep interest in Sardou; although she 
was old enough to be his great-grandmother the 
malicious say her heart was engaged. Certain it is 
she determined to bring Sardou out as a dramatic 
author. About this time she received a letter from 
M. Cognaird, then manager of the Variétés Theatre. 
He offered her an engagement. She went to see M. 
Cognaird, and this conversation ensued: ‘ You wish 
to engage me?” “I do.” ‘ What terms do you 
offer?” ‘*400 dollars a month and a per noctem 
every night you appear.” ‘ They are fair.” ‘ Do 
you accept them?” ‘ Yes, upon one condition: 
you will pay no per noctem, but instead thereof you 
will play a piece I have in my possession.” ‘ The 
deuce !—and I'll bet the piece is a new one.” ‘It 
is.” “And by a new author?” ‘ You have guessed 
right.” M. Cognaird sighed deeply, and said: 
“Well! well! Let me see the piece. By whom is 
it? Iwill give you an answer in a few days.” A 
week afterwards, Mdlle. Déjazet received this note 
and the manuscript play: ‘‘My dear Dejazet: I 
return herewith the manuscript; its author will 
never succeed as a play-writer: you may tell 
him so from me. Believe me to be wholly 
yours, Cognaird.” Mdlle. Déjazet refused to 
accept the engagement. She opened a theatre for 
herself. She brought out—not ‘ Candide,” which, 
by the way, has never been played—but ‘* Le Pré de 
St. Gervais,” and when the curtain fell on the last 
seene of the last act, Victorien Sardou was famous. 
In 1850, a young man and an elderly gentleman 
were one day walking the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, 
and engaged in earnest discussion. The elderly gen- 
tleman said to his companion: ‘I assure you, my 
dear Alexandre, that you are wrong not to con- 
fine your talents to novel writing. Your ‘ Aventures 
de Quatre Femmes et d’un Perroquet’ is very 
amusing; ‘Antoine’ is very touching; ‘ La Dame 
aux Camelias’ is extremely dramatic—” “ And ’tis 
from that ‘Dame aux Camelias ’—which you confess 
to be dramatic—that I have drawn my play.” “Ah! 
your comedy is ‘La Dame aux Camelias’?” ‘ Yes, 
and now I must leave you, for I have an appointment 
With the manager of the Gymnase. He is to return 
me an answer to the application I have made to play 
my piece.” Young Alexandre Dumas entered the 
manager’s office. He found there not only the 
manager, but a girl of seventeen, extremely beauti- 
ful, with chestnut hair and fascinating manners. 
The manager said to him: ‘“ Take a seat, my dear 
fellow, and let us talk. I have read your piece, 
ind—you want me to talk frankly to you?” 
“Certainly.” “But I may give you pain?” 
“Never mind.” Well, my dear fellow, I must 
tell you that you will never be a dramatic author. 
stuff is not in you. You lack warmth, life, 
Motion, which are essential to the dramatist.” ‘So 
you refuse my piece?” ‘Yes, I refuse ‘La Dame 
auc Camelias,’ and by refusing it I do you a service. 
Were I to bring it ont, you would see a failure rare 
in its completeness. Do you see that young girl? 
Now I have just done her the same service I do you. 
She thinks she has talents for the stage, and wishes 
Me to engage her. I refuse, and I have just told 
her that if she will believe me, she will give up all 
thoughts of becoming an actress.” You know the 
history of ‘La Dame aux Camelias,” and of its 
Mthor, That young girl was Mdlle Aimée Deselée! 


REVIEWS. 


By Susan and Joanna Horner. 
Two vols. London: Strahan 





Walks in Florence. 
With illustrations. 
and Co. 1873. 
Who that has seen it does not love Firenze la 
Bella ?—Florence as Milton and Browning have sung 
it—Florence, with a moon 
Curving on a sky imbrued with colour, 
Drifted over Fiesole by twilight, 
Rounder twixt the cypresses and rounder, 
Perfect till the nightingales applauded. 
And who even that has not seen Florence, but is in- 
clined affectionately towards her for Dante’s sake ?— 
Dante, who was born in the Via San Martino. There 
is a palace in Florence which stands on the site of a 
former house, and in a small court of this palace, 
paved with mosaic, is shown a spot still called La 
Nicchia di Dante— Dante's Corner’’—where the 
poet when a boy is supposed to have watched for 
Beatrice. It was in the spring of 1274 that Foleo Por- 
tinari invited all his friends to celebrate the festival 
of May-day. Among them was Alighiero Alighieri, 
who brought with him his little son Dante, not quite 
nine years of age. When playing with the other 
children, his fancy was attracted by Beatrice, the 
daughter of their host, and a year younger than him- 
self. He thus describes this meeting in his ‘“ Vita 
Nuova” :— She appeared before me in a dress of 
the most noble of colours, made and trimmed suitably 
for her age. From that time love held the mastery 
in my soul, and began to assert such sway over me 
from the force of my imagination, that I was obliged 
to obey his behests. He commanded me to try fre- 
quently to see the little angel, and I went often in 
search of her; and, whilst beholding her noble and 
admirable deportment, I could have exclaimed in the 
words of the poet Homer, ‘ She did not seem the child 
of a mortal, but ofa god.’’”? The house where Dante 
was born was used two centuries after by the painter 
Mariotto Albertinelli, and hore he painted his great 
picture of the Visitation. He kept a tavern in this 
house, and hither would flock the men of genius in 
the city. Michael Angelo and Benvenuto Cellini 
would often come and quaff a stoup of wine. Of 
course Florence with her boundless wealth of middle- 
age tradition, is rich in spots like these. Florence 
was not only the city of Dante but of Savonarola and 
the Medici. The last powerful family came from the 
Florentine Guild of Physicians, whence they derived 
their name—medico, adoctor. Salvestro da’ Medici, 
the founder of the family, was chosen Gonfalonier, or 
standard-bearer—an office really equivalent to mayor 
or chief magistrate of the city, and stillin use in 
1378. Tho Guild of Physicians and Apothecaries 
had extensive relations with France and England, 
to which countries the Florentine merchants im- 
ported spices and other commodities from the East, 
as well as drugs and medicinal herbs. This trade 
gave them so much importance abroad that Philip 
III. of France passed a decree, extending his royal 
protection to them on the same footing as to native 
Frenchmen, and granting them certain privileges. 
The authoresses of this book have plenty to say 
about the Medici, and the struggles of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines which ended with the ascendancy 
of the unscrupulous Cosmo de’ Medicis and of his 
descendants for four generations. The most brilliant 
period of Florentine history dates from the beginning 
of the 12th century to the year 1530, when the city 
fell into the hands of the younger branch of the 
Medici family, who destroyed the Commonwealth to 
éstablish a tyranny. As the Misses Horner justly 
say, it is in the churches, palaces and streets of the 
Florence of to-day, within the compass of daily 
walks, that we must search for the true history of 
her citizens. The present work is full of interest 
and research. History and description are alike 
graphically conveyed in its pages. We quoted above 
four lines of Browning, the truth of which is cor- 
roborated by the Misses Horner, who speak of the 
part played by the moon in a Florentine landscape, 
and the singing part of the nightingale also; ‘ As 
the sun sinks behind the distant mountains, whose 
purple outline is sharply defined against a sky of 
gorgeous colour, the spires, towers, and lofty palaces, 
with the river which divides the city in two, are 
bathed in a ruddy glow, gradually melting into cooler 
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tints, until all vanishes in the sudden darknors 


which follows sunset in Italy. As the moon rises, 
every object becomes again distinctly visible, and 
town and country seem to repose in peaceful slumber, 
only broken in the spring-time by the song of the 
nightingale, the gentle ery of the little owl which 
inhabits the gardens around, and the loud and con- 
tinuous chirrup of the mole-cricket ; whilst myriads 
of fire-flies flash among the ilex and olives, the 
vineg, and the young corn.” 





THE LATE JAMES WALLACK. 





American papers have devoted much space to 
biographical comments regarding Mr. J. W. Wallack, 
the actor. And not without reason. He was so well 
known in his time to theatre-goers and was so good 
an actor that it is difficult to say that he was not a 
great one. In certain parts, indeed, he could not 
be excelled, and the very fact that he would attract 
so largely in these, was the reason he was not 
heard in a wider range of characters. He was not 
eminently a versatile actor; yet he was such an in- 
telligent one that he never descended to mediocrity. 
Sometime ago he played Joseph Surface at Wallack’s 
Theatre, and thongh he made no marked impres- 
sion in the part, it was still a good performance. 
In melo-dramatic parts, however, J. W. Wallack 
was without a rival on the American Stage. Oddly 
enough, this kind-hearted, agreeable man, who pro- 
bably never did a cruel or mean thing in his life, 
was particularly effective in the delineation of men 
suffering under the remorse which only follows the 
commission of some great érime, or the despair 
which only results from intense mental suffering. 
In “ The Bells” the picture of remorse which he 
drew was terrible in its awful truthfulness, In two 
of his favourite plays, he has left an impression 
which only the possession of real genius could have 
enabled him to create. His Henry Dunbar was one 
of those remarkable characterizations which the 
playgoer will always cherish in his memory. The 
appearance of the opulent stranger. from India at 
once riveted attention, and the acting throughout 
the entire part was, in its way, simple perfection. 
A still greater performance—greater because the 
play was in every way superior to ‘“ Henry Dunbar” 
—was his famous personation of the “ Man In the 
Tron Mask.” In this, Mr. Wallack’s deep sepulchral 
voice (which seemed an effectual bar to his success 
in parts *‘ like melancholy Jacques ”’) was peculiarly 
appropriate. His sad, thoughtful countenance 
would haunt one long after the curtain had dropped 
and the enthralled audience had departed. There 
was despairing intensity in this personation which 
is rarely equalled on the stage. Of course, these 
characterizations were all as different from each 
other as they could possibly be; and yet in 
the agony of their despair one suggests the 
other. Year after year glides by. Night after 
night we witness plays, aro fascinated, awed, or 
amused, as the case may be, and yet how 
very few of the performances leave a lasting im- 
pression to be treasured up in after days. That one 
performer should leave several such (as J. W. 
Wallack did), proves that he must be no ordinary 
actor. It is easy, now that the early summor 
flowers are beginning to bad over his grave, to 
forget the mannerisms that Mr. Wallack had—tho 
peculiar falling gesture of the hands—the, at times, 
exaggerated inflections of the voice—the almost 
inaudible bass murmur with which he would end 
certain well-known quotations ; but it is not easy to 
forget some of those grand personations which have 
won for him so high a position in the history of the 
American stage. 





The national exhibition of sporting and other 
dogs was opened at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday. 
There, was a very large number of entries, and a 
considerable attendance of visitors. The show re- 
mains on view until to-day. 











Baitisn Cotneas ov Heavrn, Ecstox Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
tion with a medi having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The on), 
Trade mark on Morison’s mediciues are the words ‘* Morison's 
Univereal Medicines engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red grovad, to counterfeit which is felony, 
February 1872. Signed, Monisos & Co 
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Miss Kellogg will not visit London (as announced) 
this season. 





Mr. F. C. Burnand is writing a new burlesque for 
the Alexandra Theatre. 

“ Genevidve de Brabant” is again running at the 
Philharmonic Theatre. 





The name of Mr. Boucicault’s prospective theatre 
in New York is to be ‘‘ The New Park.” 





A new comedy in two acts by Mr. Farnie will 
shortly be brought out at the Strand Theatre. 

Mrs. Thomson, daughter of the poet Burns, died 
recently at Crossmyloof, near Glasgow, in her 84th 
year. 


“The Finger of Scorn” is the title of an original 
four-act drama by Mr. Conway Edwardes, in which 
Miss Marriott will shortly appear. 





“ L’Onele Sam” has at last been licensed by the 
Paris Censorship, an institution nearly as fussy, 
undecided, and ridiculous as our own. 

The Comédie Francaise has accepted a one-act 
comedy of MM. Meilhac and Halévy. This is a 
further step in the direction of a popular manage- 
ment, 








Two of the Mexican States have vindicated their 
local self-government by abolishing bull-fighting and 
“chicken contests.” A contemporary joker calls 
this a cock-and bull story. 





An accident befell Mr. Forrester last week at the 
Alexandra Theatre while acting Sprott in Mr. 
Reece's drama, and his place for some nights has 
been supplied by Mr. W. Holman. 





The directors of the Alexandra Palace having 
accepted the offer made by the directors of the 











ey 
Crystal Palace Company to set apart a day for the 
benefit of the sufferers of the late fire, the date hag 
been fixed for Monday next. 

“The Snaefell,” a drama in which Mr, George 
Conquest will astonish the West End, is fixed at the 
Gaiety for the 30th inst. Itis to be embellished with 
music and the presence of Miss Augusta Thomson 
and Miss Constance Loseby. 





Mr. Smale, the treasurer of the Globe Theatre 
takes his benefit next Thursday and Friday, when 
‘' Plot and Passion” will be performed. Mr. Belmore 
has undertaken to play Desmarets—an achievement 
which we fancy will prove not a little curious. 





To-morrow, for a charitable object, Mrs. Stirling 
will read at the Hanover Square Rooms, “ Eustace 
de St. Pierre,’ by Thomas Brigstocke. Mrs. Stirling 
will be-assisted by Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Lewig 
Thomas, Mr. John Thomas, harpist to the Queen, 
and a select choir. The proceeds will be given to 
the funds of the Sailors’ Home, Holyhead. 





We are sorry to say that Miss Larkin, the clever 
impersonator of Mdme. Rumbolino in “ Fine 
Feathers” at the Globe, has been compelled to 
undergo an operation for ophthalmic affection. The 
treatment however has been so far successful that 
her sufferings are relieved and the danger threaten- 
ing her sight arrested. It is expected that she will 
re-appear shortly. 





A comedy with a slender plot has been produced 
with some success at the Paris Vaudeville. It ig 
called ‘* Dianah,” and owes its authorship to M, 
Barriére. The piece is well acted, the parts of 
Dianah, Louise, and Jean being supported re- 
spectively by Mesdames Baretta, Leroy, and Radet; 
M. Parade being the De Rouvray, and MM. St 
Germain and Royer playing the other characters. 





We are glad to hear that a libel suit which 
threatened to arise between a respected performer 
of “‘ old men’s ” parts and an enterprising manager, 
owing to some hasty words spoken by the latter in 
anger detrimental to the former’s ability, has been 
averted by a mutual understanding, without the 
parties coming into court. The result is creditable 
to both sides: it would have been a pity to attach 
to an unconsidered expression the weight of a 
deliberate and intentional wrong. 





A statement of the amounts paid to Auber for his 
various operas has lately been published. By it the 
** Lac des Fées,”’ produced in 1840, would appear to 
have fetched most, it having been bought for 
24,000 francs; ‘‘ Damino Noir” comes next with 
20,000 francs; while ‘ Fra Diavolo,” “‘ Cheval de 
Bronze,” and “ Diamants de la Couronne,” fetched 
but 18,000 francs each. His early works were sold 
for a comparative trifle, the ‘‘ Muette” (1828) gain- 
ing but 12,000 franes, and “‘ Le Philtre ” (1881) and 
“ Le Serment” (1832) being disposed of for the 
same amount. 

Mr. Scotson Olark, a gentleman well known in 
musical circles as a composer and likewise as al 
organist of considerable ability, has entered Orders, 
and after studying a couple of years in Germany has 
now been inducted into Bedford Chapel, Oxford 
Street, the proprietary place of worship formerly 
associated with Mr. Bellew’s ministry. Mr. Clark, 
we believe, purposes providing an elaborate musical 
service and ornate ritual, and occasionally intro- 
ducing an orchestra. Hitherto the fortunes of 
Bedford Chapel have sadly fallen away since Mr. 
Bellew left it: we hope Mr. Clarke’s energy and 
musical acumen may succeed in restoring them. 





The Dramatic World (New York) has an anecdote 
of the late Mark Lemon and Douglas Jerrold in4 
biographical notice of the former. On one occasion 
it appears an authoress sent to Punch for notice 
the MSS. of a new novel. In an accompanyins 


note she requested Lemon to suggest a suitable 
Shakespearean motto for the title page. He referred 
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the matter to Jerrold, who read the novel and sent 
the following from the last act of ‘ Macbeth :” 
“ It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
Lemon would neither print nor send this, and the 
two grew quite angry over the argument about it. 





The destruction of the Alexandra Palace has 
necessarily interfered with the arrangements for 
the Dramatic College Féte, which was to have taken 
place there to-morrow. Offers of assistance have 
come from all quarters. The Alexandra Park 
directors have expressed their willingness to fit up 
mammoth booths, which may be utilised in the 
event of bad weather; the directors of the Crystal 
Palace would again welcome the thousands who will 
flock to support the Institution for decayed actors ; 
Mr. Baum, of Cremorne; Mr. Strange, of the Surrey 
Gardens; and Mr. Holland, of North Woolwich, 
have all placed their grounds at the disposal of the 
Council, who will doubtless come to a prompt 
decision as to where the féte will take place. 

Every one interested in dramatic art ought to 
know that virtually Mdlle. Desclée, the first actress 
of the Comédie Francaise, was driven from England 
by our stupid and prejudiced system of stage cen- 
sorship, that remnant of barbaric feudalism 
which still protracts its useless existence. Malle. 
Desclée showed to disadvantage here and was forced 
to leave us because the Lord Chamberlain refused 
to pass the drama worthy of her talents. We hear 
there is some chance of her return —of another 
opportunity being afforded to the Censor to retract 
his own decision—a feat he is rather given to per- 
form; for his judgments are often as feebly with- 
drawn as they are arbitrarily enforced. The 
management of the Princess’s is about to make one 





more appeal to this irresponsible official to allow 


London playgoers to see Mdlle. Desclée at her best. 
We can only hope, without confidently believing, 
that the management will succeed. 





The will and two codicils of the late William 
Charles Macready, of Cheltenham, were proved, at 
the district registry, Gloucester, on the 21st ult., 
under £20,000, by Cecile Louise Frederica Macready, 
the relict, Sir William Frederick Pollock, and the 
The widow 
gets an annuity of £700, and after payment of some 
legacies and an annuity to his sister, the testator 
bequeaths the residue to his three children, Jonathan 
Forster Christian Horace Macready, Mrs. Cecilia 
Benvenuta Horsford, and Cecil Frederick Nevil 
Macready. The testator leaves all his manuscripts 
to his wife, with a discretionary power to publish at 


Rev. James Fleming, the executors. 


the expense of his estate any she may think fit 


Among the specific bequests the testator gives the 
marble bust of himself by Behnes, and Jackson’s 
portrait of himself in the character of Henry IV., to 


his wife for life, and after her death to the Nationa 


Portrait Gallery; and the silver testimonial pre- , ; - ; 
sented to him for subscribers by the Duke of| The Song Journal, which is a curious musical 


Cambridge he makes an heirloom in his family. 





Musical advices from Melbourne up to the 19th 
of April state that opera at the Prince of Wales has 
The Italian 
season, it is understood, was to close on the 8rd 
May, and itis said was to be succeeded by Offen- 
bachian opera. Of concerts there have been—at the 
Town Hall, Mr. Perraton’s annual concert; at the 
same place, on Good Friday, a sacred concert under 
the direction of Sig. Giorza and Mr. Hill; and on 
the same night, at the Prince of Wales, another 
sacred concert by the Philharmonic Society and the 
Principals of the Opera Company. The project for 
& new theatre at Sandhurst is moving steadily, as is 
also that for similar purpose in Smith Street, 
Collingwood. A concert company, consisting of the 
ladies and gentlemen who sang at the late Exhibi- 
tion concerts, has just started for the Western 
districts, under the direction of Mr. R. Smythe. 
The announcement that Miss Arabella Goddard is 
en route for Melbourne has occasioned a good deal 


been profitably in the ascendant. 


of commotion in musical circles. 


The Wilts Independent states that ‘tat a recent 
musical examination of the St. Peter’s national 
schools the government inspector refused to allow the 
children to sing ‘God save the Queen,’ or ‘ God bless 
the Prince of Wales,’ because they contained the name 
of God, and were consequently sacred.” We should 
like to know the name of that government inspector, 
so as to be able to ticket him as a specimen of govern- 
mental eclecticism. Whoever appointed him to his 
post must feel the serene consciousness of having 
deserved well of his country. The inspector does 
not by-the-bye give a reason why sacred songs should 
not be sung by children; but doubtless in the muddle 
which does duty for his mind there is some sort of a 
reason. Of course he does not let them sing hymns, 
or recite Dr. Watts: the sectarian’character of ‘' Let 
dogs delight’ being obvious. Equally of course he 
never permits them to wish each other ‘‘ good-bye,” 
which is a well known corruption of ‘* God be with 
you,” and therefore sacred. Nor, for the same reason 
may they utter ‘‘adieu.’’ In learning English his. 
tory of the Saxon period, they are required to skip 
such names as Godwin and Godiva; and in the his- 
tory of the First Crusade, no reference is allowed 
to Godfrey of Bouillon—a most improper verbal 
association of sanctity with soup. 





A mission on behalf of English opera, for which 
we offer cordial wishes, is being organised by Mr. 
Carl Rosa. The negociations for the Lyceum 
Theatre as a habitat of the enterprise in London 
have not resulted in anything definite; but it is 
provisionally determined that the company—com- 
prising the leading members of the Parepa-Rosa 
Opera Company—shall start with a provincial tour 
of seventeen weeks commencing at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, the first Monday in September, 
and afterwards proceeding to Liverpool, Dublin, 
Birmingham, Newcastle, &c. Miss Rose Hersee has 
returned from America to join this company; Miss 
Blanche Cole has been engaged, and Mdme. Vaneri, 
an English lady who has gained reputation in Italy. 
The principal tenor will be Mr. Castle ; the principal 
basso, Mr. Sher Campbell ; principal contralto, Miss 
Lucy Franklein. Mr. and Mrs. Aynsley Cook are 
also engaged; and a tenor, contralto, and basso 
profondo, of whom great things are spoken, will 
make their first appearance. Chorus and band have 
been selected from both opera houses, and the 
appointments will be rich. The repertory will 
include foreign operas in English as well as native 
works ; and among the novelties will be Sterndale 
Bennett’s ** May Queen;’’ an English version of 
“ Cosi fan tutti;” a new English version of “ Le 
Nozze di Figaro ;” an English version of Cherubini’s 
“ Deux Journées;” and an American comic opera, 
“‘ The Doctor of Alcantara ;” and it is probable that 
Mr. Duvivier’s “‘ Highland Widow ” will also be pro- 
duced. The direction and the orchestral conducting 
will be in the hands of Mr. Carl Rosa; but his 
gifted wife does not join the provincial enterprise at 
1| present. . 


——— 


emanation from the city of Detroit in the State of 
Michigan, has an article in the last number before 
us which commences thus :— 

‘More than two decades have passed since he 
whose name is placed above—a poor boy—entered 
the city of Detroit. Scarcely out of his teens, he 
found employment in a music store, congenial to 
his desires, and commenced the duties devolving on 
him in the capacity therein placed.” 
Of course we imagined a biography thus commencing 
could have but one conclusion. The poor boy who 
enters the city with half-a-crown in his pocket and 
commences by sweeping shops, invariably ends by 
becoming a millionaire and a Macenas. But the 
Song Journal has evidently a nobler ideal. With 
perfect gravity and a respect befitting the occasion, 
it announces that the gentleman whose biography 
opens with the above-quoted sentences is now—a 
Pianoforte Tuner! Such is the honourable, the 
eminent position to which he has raised himself in 
the course of two decades in Detroit. The Song 


Journal will not go into what it calls ‘‘ minut,” 
but it ends by impressively restating the great fact 





— 


““We have said Mr. Vandermeer's profession is 
that of a tuner, that he is employed by C. J. Whitney 
and Co., and, therefore, we speak by the letter when 
we say, depend upon the right in whatever his hand 
touches or his tongue utters. Though an erring, 
ee man, he aims to do just right, no more, no 
ess.”” 

That is certainly our beau ideal of a pianoforte tuner. 
When our Broadwood gets flat, we instinctively turn 
to the true soul, who, though an erring, sinful man, 
will aim at screwing it up to just the right pitch— 
no more, no legs. 





The theatres, Dr. Cumming assures us, do nothing 
to elevate the material condition of the population 
surrounding them. We wonder how much Exeter 
Hall does towards elevating the mental character of 
the people who attend there. Uncommonly little we 
should say, judging from a recent outbreak of comic 
religiosity by Mr. C. H. Spurgeon at one of the 
meetings. We reproduce one of these edifying jokes, 
by way of asking Dr. Cumming whether —whatover 
he may think of ‘‘ Manfred” and the Drury Lane 
drama generally—this sort of thing is in his opinion 
calculated to refine and improve human nature. Of 
course we do not make Dr. Cumming responsible for 
Mr. Spurgeon’s bad taste; we merely quote an 
example of what would never be tolerated at a 
theatre, but what forms the intellectual relaxation 
of Exeter Hall. It was at the last anniversary of 
the London Missionary Society; and Mr. Spurgeon 
was speaking of prayer. He said: 


“Oh for more prayer! I had an odd illustration 
of its power the other day in Italy. In the hotels 
there there are little ivory buttons in the wall upon 
which you put your finger. They communicate with 
electric wires which ring the bells downstairs. 
A friend came in to take tea with us, and I 
put my finger on the button, but nobody came. 
I did it again; still nobody came. ‘Now,’ said my 
friend, I will put you up to a wrinkle—keep your 
finger on the button. If you only just put it on it 
rings the bell; but if you keep your finger on, the 
bell will keep ringing downstairs.’ Well, I did so; 
but even then the waiter did not come. At length 
my friend said, ‘We have a couple of bedrooms 
here; I will go into one, and your friend can go 
into the other; let us ring all three bells, and then 
we shall fetch up all the waiters in the hotel.’ So 
we put our fingers on three buttons, and kept them 
there, and, I warrant you, the passage was soon full 
of waiters tumbling over one another. They 
thought the whole house must be on fire. We 
simply explained that as the ringing of one bell did 
nct do, we thought we would ring all three, and 
found it a capital plan, but if they would only come 
more quickly another time, we would do it no more. 
Every time a man prays he rings the great bell in 
Heaven! If two of you agree as touching anything 
concerning the kingdom, it shall be done unto you. 
There is no resisting it. If every man and woman 
here would begin to put their fingers upon the bell, 
the electric communication between earth and 
heaven, it would awake the very angels, and bring 
them down with untold blessings upon the Church 
and upon the world.” 


Laughter and applause, we are told, greeted the 
comparison of the angels of heaven to the idle 
waiters tumbling upstairs at an Italianinn. If an 
actor ventured on a similar piece of irreverence, he 
would be promptly extinguished by his audience. 
It is reserved for the place where the stago is 
unctuously denounced to tolerate burlesques on the 
kingdom of Heaven. 








SHAHRIVARI, 

The doings of our august visitor the Padishah 
has formed nearly the sole topic of the week. Even 
before he came, the isle was full of noises as to what 
he had done and was doing. One thing is certain: 
if his Persian majesty does not return with many 
more mental wrinkles than those wherewith he 
arrived in Europe, it will not be the fault of his 
instructors. An admirable diversity of sensations 
has been prepared to “astonish the Browns” (as 
Mr. John Parry used to sing), taking “ the Browns” 
as complexionally standing for the Persians. In 
music and art matters especially the Shah must 
have experienced a good deal of psychical exercita- 
tion. It would be worth while to get behind that 





of this gentleman's life — 


impassiye demeanour which has formed the admi- 
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ration of special correspondents, and find out what 
his majesty the King of Kings really thinks of 
Western entertainments. He likes the ballet; that 
is admitted : him something of the 
odalisques of Morningland. But how about the 
opera? Has he the smallest notion of musical 
form, as we understand it—of melody, as melody 
appears tous? Is it not all Wagnerism gone mad, 
with him? Asiatie ideas of music differ from ours, 
tuto calo, a8 one may gather from the wild, wayward, 
unexpected notes which do duty for a musical per- 
formance on Japanese instruments. As outlandish 
as the tunes of Asia seem to European ears, must 
the tunes of Europe seem to Asiatics. What could 
the Shah make out of “ L’Africaine” at Brussels ? 
Had he the smallest knowledge of the import of the 
Spanish Council—of Vasco’s mission and adventures 
~—of Sclika’s meaning in the story? The spectacular 
part of the work no doubt appealed to him, but the 
recitatives, the airs, and the morceau d’unisson must 
have been sheer bewilderment. So with our own 
selection for him to-morrow night. He is to see 
Mdme. Patti dance the Shadow song in “ Dinorah.” 
Well and good; Mdme. Patti's beauty and grace are 
cecumenical—as patent to the grey barbarian as to 
the Christian child—to Mohammedan and Cockney 
alike. For Meyerbeer’s music we cannot form so 
confident a hope. Then there is ‘ Hamlet”— 
the last act. His majesty Nasr-ed-Deen is no 
doubt familiar with the name of Shakespeare, 
as Englishmen are with the name of Hafiz— 
without knowing much more than his name. We 
can imagine the Shah concealing his yawns at 
Ambroise Thomas's music behind that superb 
Oriental phlegm which so moves the correspondents, 
and thinking to himself when Malle. Albani floats 
away among the water lilies: ‘‘ Well, it’s a satisfac- 
tion to know what a play by Shakespeare is, at all 
events.” What he will think of the “ Persian 
march ’’ (save the mark!) composed expressly for 
the occasion, will of course be locked up in the very 
inmost auricle of that undemonstrative bosom. And 
a goodthingtoo. Persian music in this country must 
be as like the original article, as a British hornpipe 
would be, composed by some inhabitant of Teheran 
who had never been five miles from his native city. 
It must be as like, as the Turkish ‘Lumps of 
Delight” sold in lollipop shops are like the pillauf 
with which houris soothe the souls of true-believers. 
But whatever be the impressions formed in the royal 
breast by these mysteries, or by the ode of Mr. 
Barnby’s to be sung to him in the Albert Hall, or by 
the exhibition of him, as a tame hippopotamus, in 
the Crystal Palace, we shall never know what these 
impressions are. Probably not even the Persie for 
‘* Bother!” or “‘ Hang it!” will ever escape the im- 
passive lips. The Sultan was more communicative, 
and is said to have confessed a preference for the 
tuning of the fiddles in the orchestra over all the 
mellifluous harmonies of Mozart. The story is about 
a century old, but that is no reason why the Sultan 
should not have revived the ancient Joe Miller. But 
the Shah is no frivolous Turk that he should confess 
his likes and dislikes. Gravity and silence become 
the son of Zoroaster, if not the suecessor of Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes and Tamerlane. The choicest musicand 
singing which English luxury can set before him 
shall probably leave him unmoved ; and mayhap while 
musing in Buckingham Palace some waif of a tune 
from a barrel-organ in James Street shall thrill 
his soul with a rapture untasted yet in his exile, and 
recall as with a magic strain the thought of home— 
the plateau of pulse and palm, the camels and goats, 
the taffetas and camlets in the bazaars, the native 
senna and rhubarb, and “all the drowsy syrups of 
the East.” 


it reminds 





HANDEL'S “SEMELE.” 


In the summer of 1743, during the month of June, 
Handel was at his ease. He had resigned the luxury 
of being ruined by the opera, had succeeded tolerably 
well with his two new oratorios of the “ Messiah” 


and ‘ Samson,” and was amusing himself with 
hearing the “ Rozana” of Lampugnani, one of the 
Great composers our nobility had imported into the 


Haymarket, and enjoying the society of Lady 


Herbert who had married his friend and servant, 
Mr. Beard, the famous Sims Reeves of the day. 
The subscribers to the Italian opera were over- 
whelmed with love stories; there was the ‘ Rosa- 
linda” of Veracini, the ‘* Penelope” of Galuppi, the 
“* Mandane” of Hasse, ‘ Didone,” * Semiramide,” 
* Camilla,” “ Ipermestra,” ‘ Andromache ;” and the 
distinguished managers who had accepted the 
privileges of self-immolation were determined if 
disappear they must, they would do so consoled by 
the regards and regrets of the softer sex. There 
was much fun amid all the tragedy; the Italian 
composers were not without genius, taste or spirit, 
the music was light and agreeable, the house was 
crowded and the applause at times almost frantic. 
This state of feminine hilarity trod en the toes (to 
speak figuratively) of the grim and discarded im- 
presario, any one of whose operas, as far as respects 
original and grand ideas, would swallow up any score 
by his opponents. He began to wish for another 
opportunity of exhibiting his well known skill in 
thunder scenes, quarrels, chorus of priests, cries of 
the populace, a sleep song, a heroine in thorough 
unmitigable misery, and a grand finale of somebody 
up in Olympus, or ascending thereto, being quite as 
fond of an apotheosis as the composer of the 
“ Faust” of these days. And so after confabulation 
with Lady Herbert, Mr. Beard, Dr. Morell, and due 
consideration of what his well-wisher, Rich, at 
Covent Garden could and might do, it was settled to 
alter Congrove’s ‘* Semele”? into a regular English 
opera, ‘a dramatic performance after the manner 
of an oratorio.” 

Jupiter Tonans was a person after Handel’s own 
heart, the Kings of Phwnicia and Thebes, a Prince 
of Baotia, a Queen like Juno, a heroine for an 
holocaust, a temple of Hymen, an enchanted castle 
in the wilderness, a Phoenix, and the Court of 
Apollo, all these points were to Handel as satisfying 
as the startling scenes provided by M. Scribe for 
Herr Meyerbeer, and far more consistent and under- 
standable. So Dr. Morell set to work, and on the 
3rd of June, 1743, Handel received the libretto. On 
the 4th of July next ensuing, Handel finished one 
of his best and most charming works, a real English 
opera, written in his large Italian-German manner 
and after the manner or school of the oratorio. A 
year after Gluck came to this country, heard the 
‘* Semele,” and then and there drew into himself the 
whole theory of his new opera scheme. There 
cannot be a doubt about it: the Handel ‘* Semele” 
suggested the Gluck * Eurydice.” 

The ‘ Semele” was never played opera fashion, 
it was given as a serenata like ‘‘ Acis and Galatea,” 
but it could better bear action than this, tho 
more (at present) renowned work. In a musical 
view no English opera ever written approaches 
it, and scarce any of Handel's own oratorios 
surpass it. The marriage procession, the altar 
scene with the auguries, the altar fires suddenly 
put out by the unseen power of Jupiter; their 
relighting by Juno; the thunderbolt from the 
Thundering Jove, and the defeat of Cadmus, 
Althamas, and sudden disappearance of Semele, 
who has been carried away to an enchanted castle 
by her potent lover; all these scenes have been 
splendidly rendered by Handel. The opening chorus 
‘* Lucky omens” is excellent, and the chorus, “ Avert 
these omens,” following the advent of the thunder- 
bolt and the confusion thereupon, is a great success. 

The subject is good, the work sound, the ability 
great, and the result brilliant and not to be gainsaid, 
And so in this attitude of disappointment, mystery, 
the fire, rapine, and anger closes the first act. Act 
second opens with Juno, whose feelings have been 
much outraged and her jealousy intensified. As 
queen of marriages she has been roughly handled, 
as wife she has been openly insulted, as protectress 
she has been foiled; so she consults with Iris, from 
whom she learns the whereabouts of the enchanted 
castle, the scene of this fresh pleasantry of her 
loving lord. The castle is guarded by a huge 
dragon, and it would seem even with Juno the 
dragon was a difficulty. Hereupon she applies to 
Somnus and orders him to throw the dragon into a 
deep slumber. The whole of this sleeping business 





' charged with great technical power, the themes 


are excellent, and the work is altogether pleasing 
and acceptable to these times. : 

The audience is now introduced into the castle, 
and oddly enough, Semele sings an invocation to 
sleep. There is a capital chorus, ‘* Now, Love, that 
everlasting boy,” the well-known song by Joye 
‘* Where’er you walk,” and a good chorus of Spirits 
which closes the second act. 

The third act is one continued stream of the 
vigorous and vivacious, all honest lard work, intense 
and genuine, and at times overpowering. It jg 
Jupiter—Handel dealing with Jupiter Tonans—and 
Handel is seen to the better advantage. Juno 
takes upon herself the eidolon of Ino, the 
sister of Semele, and she tells Semele that she 
should ask for immortality from her immortal lover, 
for gaining this she would be more beautiful than 
Venus, and more powerful than Juno. She desires 
her ‘to look into a mirror which she has brought 
with her, and taking a hasty glance Semele seeg 
herself more beautiful than imagination could ever 
conceive. It is absolute apotheosis—she is the 
goddess of light—-she asks Juno how all this is to be 
attained, to which Juno replies ‘‘ Deny him, and he 
will promise anything, but you must make him 
swear it.” Juno departs and Jove appears. Tho 
whole of this scene is capital. The petulant touches 
of Semele, the sincerity of Jove, the solemnity of 
his oath, his horror on the avowal of her wish, 
are points very strikingly given. His soliloquy 
in which subsequent events are overshadowed, 
his determination to keep his oath, soothing his 
conscience by saying he will make his lightning 
as soft and delicate as possible(!) are charming 
portraitures. Juno warbles her joy at the coming 
catastrophe in an aria bristling with roulades; and 
now follows the grave scene of self-immolation 
through pride and vanity. It is full of effect without 
struggle, tenderness, pathos, and passion. In the 
whole range of his operatic efforts Handel has never 
surpassed his reducing of his heroine to ashes. The 
representation is faithful and realistic. It wants 
nothing but the stage accessories to make it perfect. 
After this the chorus moralises, Father Cadmus be- 
comes resigned, Prince Althamas falls in love with 
Ino the sister, and the opera closes with a good 
apotheosis. Olympus is seen, there is the Court of 
Apollo, and the Pheenix of Semele, the chorus sing 
out ‘O, happy day,” and there is mock toasting in 
praise of Cupid and Bacchus. This grand opera coming 
as it does after ‘* Samson,” and followed by “ Bel- 
shazzar” and the Dettingen Te Deum, is, as may be 
imagined, written in Handel’s very best way; bis 
thoughts are sometimes absolutely fierce, spasmodic, 
ind terrific, displaying as they do such intensity of 
emotion. There is but little showy work in it, 
nothing common, much striking, and much alto- 
gether grand. Now thatthe Crystal Palace has taken 
to opera, we recommend this gorgeous drama to the 
attention of its managers. We believe the public 
would support its reproduction. 








THE ART-WORLD AND LITIGATION. 


It is rumoured that a severe notice upon the 
opening of the Alexandra Theatre, which appeared 
in an evening contemporary, is likely to be followed 
by an action for libel brought by the aggrieved 
management. Without having seen the critique in 
question, and therefore without wishing to offer an 
opinion as to the propriety or impropriety of its 
tone, we may yet volunteer a hope that no scandal 
may arise. It isa grave pity when managers and 
authors and actors thus endeavour to fetter the 
hostile opinion of the press. What is it that they 
desiderate in criticism? Surely free and impartial 
judgment. That is the only kind of judgment 
which ean really benefit a theatrical enterprise: 
The purchased or the compulsory puff has really 
no value to the ebject of it. If all the press, 
by terror of libel, were sworn together only to 
praise new ventures and new productions without 
reference to faults, shortcomings, or utter badness, 
managers would soon find the critiques degenerate 
into mere advertisements; the public would cease 
” believe in them ; they would provoke at best the 
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contemptuous smile with which we read the occa- 
sional news-paragraphs in certain weeklies which 
always tail off with the name and address of some 
enterprising tradesman. The value of praise in a 
dramatic notice is derived from its eredibility: it is 
assumed by the reader to be an honest expression 
of opinion. This credibility is tested by occasional 
disparagement. We see an unsparing exposure of 
some faulty piece ; and we therefore know that the 
critic can blame severely. The next time that he 
praises, his praise will have double value. Now 
suppose he did what the managers would have him 
do, and what they occasionally threaten by aid of 
libel Jaw to make him do. Suppose he smiled on 
all alike, and rubbed his hands, and piped little 
compliments on the good and bad with strict 
impartiality. We should soon have reason to 
distrust his sincerity or despise his judgment; and 
there is little to choose between the critic who is a 
humbug and the critic who is a dolt. Added to this, 
even though hostility in criticism were unknown, it 
is by no means certain that poor plays would have a 
chance. If all the papers did nothing but gush 
eulogies, the public would cease to pay the slightest 
attention to them, and go and judge for itself, or 
else abstain from going, withheld by unfavourable 
rumours circulated by those who had seen the bad 
play. No conspiracy between press and managers 
could long hoodwink public opinion. The truth 
would soon out. 

It is often asserted by theatrical people while 
smarting under an adverse critique, ‘‘ The voice of 
the press is of little worth: it never yet could damn 
a good piece.” That is true, because it never tried. 
A work of art admittedly good is at once proclaimed 
so by the press, and success flows in immediately. 
Though the press, however, cannot and does not 
attempt to damn a good piece, it can make the success 
of a good piece at one coup: which is what managers 
often forget. A play is produced, say, like ‘‘ Charles 
I,” and at once pleases the audience of the first night. 
If there were no reporting system, the news of this 
piece, its merits, and the admirable acting of Mr. 
Irving, would take weeks—months evyen—to travel 
before all London were put in possession of it. As 
it is, the drama is brought out on a Saturday night, 
and by Monday morning all London knows of the 
wonderful new performance, and the account is 
flashed to the other end of the kingdom. By Tues- 
day morning the manager has triumphantly quoted 
in his advertisements the view of Times, Telegraph, 
and Daily News, and the rest; the eager playgoers 
flock to his theatre ; and the luck begins. 

Now what causes the tide of luck to set in thus 
early? Simply the fact that the mass of playgoers: 
believe the good report they read in the paper. It 
is an honest reporter because he can blame when 
desorved. A day or two afterwards he finds occa- 
sion to blame; and then there is a reversal of 
managerial and actorial gratitude. Have at the 
Villain who dares insinuate we have faults! Serve 
awrit upon him! Impanel the jury! We may be 
able to persuade an Intelligent Twelve that this 
fellow has actually taken the bread out of our 
mouths ; and the British juryman has generally a 
lively sympathy with defrauded mouths and pockets. 
The British juryman’s native instincts argue thus: 
“Art is all very well, and criticism all very well, 
but why should defendant try to damage plaintiff's 
business? He could have held his tongue.” And 
80 the damages are given. No wonder that the 
Prospect of so rational a conclusion should be held 
interrorem over critics who have a weak predilec- 
tion for writing the truth. 

We pen these remarks without prejudice to the 
Precise quarrel which suggested the text. In that 
quarrel there may be good grounds for proceeeding 
to extremities: we know nothing of its merits. 
But in the general sense, we trust that these colli- 
sions between pressmen and theatre-men may be 
distinguised for their extreme rarity, Actors 
have unjustly got the reputation of being a 
quarrelsome and captious set. In reality they 
§ppear as seldom in civil courts as any other class 
of people, and much seldomer in criminal courts 
than any other classes. But for all that, the 


moment a player enters legal precincts, out come 


the evening papers with a heading in the bills 
** Theatrical case,” and people ery ‘* There’s another 
actor hauled up,” as if the spectacle of an actor 
defying the laws of his country was as common as 
that of a Carlist. All his is to be avoided by a 
little give-and-take on the part of the sensitive 
ones. In reality, for one annoyance which a 
manager, author, or actor may suffer, he receives 
a dozen benefits from the offending critic, inasmuch 
as his merits outweigh his faults, and his successes 
are more numerous than his slips. He might 
remember this, and not jump at the conclusion that 
because he is now and again censured there is 
necessarily spite in the case. If petulant performers 
are suffered to prevail against honest critics, it will in 
the end have the effect of shutting up criticism. 
For ourselves, we have made a rule that the 
respectable author or manager or actor (we do not 
include the incompetent ones, but the good men) 
who may object through his lawyer to exceptionally 
adverse criticism in our columns, shall be freed 
of all criticism whatsoever. If we have done him 
individual wrong, we will admit it. If he has 
mistaken the purport or extent of our remarks, we 
will set him right. But with him and his Dodson- 
and-Fogg argument we have done in future. We 
will mention him, for good or bad, no more. 








PERSIAN MUSICMONGERY. 





‘The Great King” has come into our;midst. He 
who is the representative of the monarchs of 
Assyria, Chaldea, and Babylon; of dominions that 
extended from the Indian Caucasus to the Migean, 
from the Caspian to the Red Sea; “the king of 
kings, ruler over all people, all nations, and all 
languages.” His Majesty of Persia is now the 
pilgrim of curious inquiry, sojourning in a nation 
to him renowned for its warriors, its statesmen and 
priests, and not a little so for its profit of the 
people and its advantage among the nations. 
What of the old civilization is to be found with the 
Assyrian, Chaldean, Jew, Phonician, Egyptian, 
Arab, and Ethopian poured into the Persian 
monarchy ; it was the deposit of the currency of the 
old world. The Greek and the Roman found in its 
capitals all that could delight and gratify the 
senses ; and in later times the}Mohammedan found 
the fire worshippers not altogether without a rule 
for life or void of all consideration for wisdom and 
virtue. The Persian had his pursuits in science, 
his hymns and chants, and his far-famed love songs. 
Although for some centuries past the history of 
Persia is that of massacres and conspiracies, and 
monarch after monarch lived the cruel and barbarous 
life of preying on the flesh and blood of his subjects, 
prayer and song continued their course, and what 
there was of hymn and song underwent no change 
and suffered no diminution. But what is there 
of song? The research into the old national music 
of Persia comes to the same result as research 
into all old national music—there is none. Collect 
the ancient melodies, whether of dance or song, 
abstract their phrases, if phrases they can be called, 
and the result is a few staves, not pages, of 
ordinarily-sized music paper. Examine the 
national airs of Scotland—perhaps the most distin- 
guished of all national airs—what do we find? 
Three types; the oldest rude and savage, the 
second comic, the third contemplafive and capable 
of culture, although modern industry has oftentimes 
turned it into maudlin. What remains of Persian 
song displays neither cunning of lute or harp, or 
anything of the beauteous gift of melody. We read 
of the nightingales of Persia and the Catullus of its 
East, but the birds have taxed their throats for 
nought, and the love ditties of Hafiz have not 
given rise to an Eastern Orpheus. In their sacred 
festivals the Persians use a simple language cantilena 
—a few intonations which with some variations 
are to be found widely spread over the far Hast, 
and which from their likeness to peculiar and 
fundamental turns in song found m the old cantus, 
now known as Latin or Gregorian, seem to point 
to some common origin. The Jew, in his day 
of triumph and prosperity, held a sacred song which 





no doubt excelled the song of all other nations upon 





earth; but as captive, whether on the banks of the 
Tigris or the Euphrates, he was not likely to make 
any change in a country where laws and customs 
knew no change. Next to the Latin and Greek 
chant intonations, the ritual song of the dis- 
ciples of Brahma is the most developed, and this 
may be reasonably considered as older if not as 
old as the songs of Moses. In fact, what is called 
the veritable cantus of religious worship is as 
mystical, with regard to its origin, as the signs of 
the Zodiac, and if the one be antediluvian, there 
is no ground for refusing the same antiquity to the 
other. Itis not the music made for the adoration 
of gods of wood and stone, or to add piquancy or 
uproar to festivals of drunkenness and obscenity. 
In Europe this mother tongue of song, this primeval 
alphabet of tune, has been a growth, and from the 
placing, or counterpointing, of agreeing tones 
against this venerable fount of melody has sprung 
the all we now know of music in the abstract, 
The source for years and years proved inexhaustible, 
and old cantus, in giving way to young choral, 
simply indicated a new grafting rather than a new 
growth. 

His Majesty of Persia can have no opportunity of 
comparing systems of church song. The power of 
curiosity however burning will not lead him into the 
heresy of listening to our old responses, or modern 
cathedral ‘‘concatenations accordingly.” But his 
royal ear must be much struck with the unvarying 
sameness of school and style into which he is being 
initiated. The ‘“ Africaine”’ at St. Petersburg, the 
“ Afvicaine”’ at Berlin, the * Africaine” at Brussels, 
and the “ Africaine” in London. The ballet, it ap- 
pears, is the great favourite with this august Eastern 
potentate ; and very naturally so, for the rhythm of the 
body, however new and opposed to the traditions of 
his royal eyes, is a craft and triumph to be compre- 
hended and admired. There is something in the 
modern ballet to set up new life and vigour, to give 
unknown throbbings to brain and bosom, and put 
even the nerves and fibres of middle-aged Orientalism 
into unprecedented action. But what is to be said for 
our mulcting his Majesty of all rivers and countries 
with our marches and our tunes, our bailads and 
cavatinas? With what lamentations and anguish, 
with what suppressed spasms and struggles must 
he listen to the roulades of a Patti or a Nilsson? 
Ponder much he may, and probably will, over a 
protracted ensemble at Covent Garden, or a riotous 
Jinale at Drury Lane, but will he hear anything of 
sufficient interest to his humanity which will lead 
this “king of kings” to wish for the trans- 
portation of music as an art into his own domi- 
nions? To the modern cultivated ear, the music. 
of Wagner has been compared to the shaking down 
of notes upon paper, after the fashion of turning the 
bits of broken glass in a kaleidescope; and so 
must all Western music seem to the Shah, 
He must feel like a man in utter darkness, 
groping about in helpless wonder when the 
complimentary March or the grand Persian Ode 
is ringing about his ears; and should he be, 
as it is said he is, of cunning observation and. 
retentive memory, woe betide the composers and 
conductors and players of strings and of wood 
and of brass and of parchment, should they 
ever travel into his dominions and come across 
his ken. Will he not remember their flights and 
contortions, their wailings and explosions, and the 
horrible trials he had to undergo, the misery he 
experienced, the agony he endured? Like the 
Japanese, his majesty brings with him his historio- 
graphers ; and will they not note down all this brave 
and courageous martyrdom, and specially chronicle 
the chief actors therein? Common loyalty and a 
fellow-feeling will lead them to dono less. Granted 
that the instincts of courtesy and amiability may lead 
our august visitor to forgive and forget these special 
attacks on his goodnature, the question arises, Is 
there anything really captivating to an Oriental 
mind in this stagger and splash which now so marks 
the new music of Europeans? Will he not go back 
with increased satisfaction and renewed zest to the 
lute of his beloved, and to her gentle burden of 


Tilly-lilly, tilly-lilly, ti-tum, ti-tum 





| Tilly-llly, tily-lilly, i-tum, tye. 
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Such, we imagine, will be the issue of his musical 
experiences, when from his brain has departed the 
personal memorials of all his sorrows and afflictions. 
His kingdom will be unto him the kingdom of the 
Blessed, wherein is to be found no weariness or 
vexation from the mystic industry of singers and 
musicians. 





THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE:—XXIV. 





To tne EprrTor. 

Sin,—"' A Just Recognition!” That is, that we 
shall neither have a lie in our head nor in our heart. 
We are such frail creatures that deception is ever 
playing us her tricks. Our first step to error arises 
from a confusion between Methods and Powers; for 
example, logic is a method, but it solely gives the 
way of showing conceptions, it does not originate 
them. Now assuming that a man has acquired by 
deep and extended research the power of forming 
conceptions ‘‘ of proper range or grasp, and proper 
dignity or worthiness,” it does not by any means 
follow he can express or mako such outwardly 
manifest to others; but this follows, admitting a 
man to have formed a conception of a given thing 
proper in all ways, the method through which he 
can demonstrate such conception will be large or 
small in proportion to the magnitude of the subject, 
for a proper conception of a mean thing could be 
shown through a contracted method, but if of a 
high and noble thing the method employed must 
become extended in proportion until our limited 
powers have realised their fullest play. It has been 
shown, in teaching the art of reproduction, how 
masters mistake the power of sensibility for the 
method of display, but how about composers? Do 
they ever feel their method too restricted? I can 
tell them it is whether they feel it or no, for if it be 
not, music is a stupid and puerile thing as gauged by 
its method of conveyance. In absolute music a 
thinker in sounds would be firstly restricted in 
method of display to the limitation nature has given to 
his construction ; and secondly, he would be restricted 
to the power of the instruments employed; at 
most he could sing words and musical sounds, and 
accompany himself with a flageolet played through his 
nose, and by dint of great skill he might utilise his 
feet and hands and so get two stringed instruments. 
Man's power of invention, however, multiplying 
methods of creating sounds differing in tone, has 
placed in the hands of a composer a more extended 
method, but at the same time unindividualised it ; 
he must yield his personality and display through a 
medium—that medium is musical notation. This is 
a means of transfer so that persons can impersonate 
by proxy. Is it not marvellous that no one has 
advanced the view that we are stopped in our supply 
of composers because the notation is only a skeleton 
one? That all, or at least most, that can be done 
with sounds, as we understand them in connection 
with notation, has been done, and that however 
great the genius, however developed the faculties of 
& modern composer, what has been done by past 
great men has been rightly done, and no one can 
expect originality there, any more than we can 
expect a new Newton to arise and inform us afresh 
of the laws of gravitation. And it is doubly mar- 
vellous to me that a man like Wagner should have 
thrown his power on to the accumulation and con- 
centration of differing arts, and at the same time 
not have seen where the real poverty existed in the 
one. Has the musical yard measure nothing to do 
with this? Would a painter be content to reproduce 
the effects of nature by only using great perceptible 
gradients in hue similar to the figurative rose (VII.)? 
At a distance that lady’s wool-worked rose may 
deceive as being like its prototype, but the nearer 
you approach the less like it appears, and it loses 
likeness as its gradients appear; so in sound: 
there is not a good stringed instrument player, nor 
a good singer that does not feel how great the 
shortest distance is in musical notation—that semi- 
tones appear as far apart as the dikes in the fens, 
and so such performers make in many instances 
closer intervals; this is in strict accordance with 
the great fundamental principle before laid down, 
namely, that excellence is shown in an artist by his) 





power of perceiving minuteness of gradation. Per- 
ceptions grow from a greater to.a less, conceptions 
grow inversely to this—from the less to the greater. 
We have then a power in advance of a method, for 
the faculty of perception both in the case of the 
composer and in the case of the reproducer is 
levelled down to a medium of conveyance between 
them, which medium is confined to the minimum 
development of that faculty. 

Thus we geta clear conception of how in the future 
progress can be made; it can be made éither by 
increasing means of demonstration in any single art, 
or associating present possessed means in combina- 
tion with other arts. Taking Mr. Dannreuther as 
the truthful exponent of Richard Wagner's theories, 
Wagner is the type and advance guard of the latter 
division, and (I think) Gounod of the former, for 
that can be shown in two ways; the first way by 
inventing new instruments emitting different tones 
and using them, the second making different com- 
binations of those instruments already possessed ; 
excellence in either case being shown by Strangeness. 
But the real advance, that which all men of developed 
intellect and refined tastes will demand, will be found 
in a more minute division of the scale, for “the 
smallest change in harmony is surprising,” and 
excellence in this case will show itself by Subtlety, 
The accepted form of conveyance is an abstract 
method: this method is still more limited by the 
idiosyncrasy of the composer—the light he takes of 
it; and we have to see, firstly, whether the method 
be true before we can rightly gauge a writer’s power. 
Wagner's method is false in places; this is the in- 
evitable result of his false logic, but what he does 
with his method shows he possesses greater power 
than any of his predecessors. Let us consider the 
association of various arts for one effect in its highest 
function, the Sacred Drama. What dowe find? A 
Complex Art, partly ideal partly material, and the 
connecting link is the Spiritual. First then, human 
emotion described by tone (Voice Production). Ask 
your singers, readers, how they develop power in this, 
and how method of display is acquired? Second,—to 
go from the spiritual to the ideal—thoughts in sym- 
bols (literature); third, re-enforcement of spiritual 
states by ideal forms as conveyed in accepted sym- 
bols (Absolute Music) ; fourth, mimetics—(material 
demonstration of ideal states); fifth, painting— 
(the material demonstration by ideal power of ma- 
terial form.) As poetry is the pleasing expression of 
feeling in thought, so ‘‘poetry” may be used as a 
generic term, for the power underlying each art 
is one—that of concentrating Form with Force. 
But Mr. Dannreuther makes Wagner put the cart 
before the horse when he says, ‘‘ The entire work of 
art intended by Wagner is musical in spirit.” A 
musical display is one outlet of a power capable of 
distribution or concentration, and instead of placing 
music first he should place poetry, for the distortion 
of relative positions is always shown in the accord- 
ance of greater powers than are due to the thing so 
over estimated—the user takes too great liberties in 
short—and the power shown in poetry is in outward 
display higher but somewhat similar to that which 
generates music ; yet the Power is essentially spiritual 
and can be shown without musical form. We have 
poetry in ideas, and to call such musical in spirit is 
solely to regard the shell while the kernel lies 
neglected. Thus Wagner, mistaking a method for a 
power, naturally takes too great a liberty with such 
method; this is the logical sequence to his false 
premiss. Music is but one of many ways by which 
the soul that God has given us may show to man 
that there is in him a something other than a wind 
that passeth away and cometh not again, which 
thing must be looked upon as parent to all its 
offsprings—Arts.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Cuar.es Lunn. 
Edgbaston, June 17th, 1873. 








THE PERIL OF MUSIC. 


To tHe Eprror. 

Srr,—There is a comic article in the Times of the 
9th inst. on music in the five hundred Presbyterian 
congregations in Ireland, where the introduction of 
eight harmoniums into so many as five hundred 





churches has caused a sort of rebellion in the 
General Assembly; gentle dullness will it seems 
have its way: “it has been debated with an earnest- 
ness and solemnity befitting the occasion,’ says the 
Times, ‘‘the great question whether instrumental 
music is to be allowed or to be put down with a strong 
hand!” There, what does our friend Mr. Lunn of 
Edgbaston say to that? And so the Times goes on 
in railing mood for half a column: a terrible yote 
of censure moved, a report called for, the controversy 
then carried on with renewed fierceness. But mark 
the curious result: it was found on a division that 
one hundred and fifty-two synods or congregations 
voted for organs or harmoniums, and one hundred 
and fifty-two against ; so that for the present Ireland 
has escaped the ‘ peril of music.” 

One of the Rey. speakers rather ingeniously con. 
tended that the uso of instruments was idolatrous, 
as it interposed ‘‘ a material thing cognisable by the 
senses’ between the worshipper and the object of 
worship, and the Moderator gave a casting voice 
against music. 

Pondering the matter a little, I thought I would 
draw your attention to it; and go and see to what 
utmost fatuity music might come; so the Jubilee 
singers became a study: voices well trained, general 
effect good. But what a curious specimen of the 
grotesque in music and religion! Hosea Bigelow 
says in one of his deep moods that Sartor Resartus 
of Carlyle is as if Sterne had in his most comic 
moments taken the Book of Jeremiah and annotated 
it; some such is the music of our Jubilees. I think, 
however, it is always better as to ideas than Mr. 
Spurgeon, who s0 hates esthetics. 

There is the same excess of conventicleism that 
there is in our Irish presbyteries, with flashes of 
true pathos here and there as where the Jubilee ghost 
or chorus asks Presbyterian, Baptist, Puseyite, (like 
the spectre in ‘* Hamlet ”’) to give up their differences 
and ‘help to drive old Satan away.” Then there 
is the Lord’s Prayer—a sort of fugue with rocks and 
mountains; there is the Gospel railway train with 
a wonderful vulgar click-clack chorus. 

‘‘ The fare is cheap and all can go, 
The rich and poor are there, 

No second class on board that train, 
No difference in the fare.” 

We are told by the wise that the negro is totally 
deficient in the msthetic faculty, as if he had a 
different brain. Dreamy men of hypothesis, that 
would trace man back to the ascidian or walrus, 
would strive to show it must be so, as the negro is 
so allied to the ‘‘ howling monkey” (with a big Latin 
name). I rather think that the poor negro has been 
too much trampled on. I know his brain as brain 
is a finer one than the white man’s, so of his 
muscles, nerves, and larynx: and that there is not yet 
one fact in geology or elsewhere to uphold the 
Darwin hypothesis. Let us teach the negro and he 
will develope the esthetic faculty. There is a curious 
struggle after musical beauty, a quaint want of 
esthetic rule or discipline in much that is played or 
sung by these negroes. Some pieces no doubt over- 
step the line and are ridiculous—of the wooden 
nutmeg kind of music, “days are dark and nights 
are long;’’ so ina sort of ‘slap bang here we are 
again” style, the Christian is abjured to come along 
to shout and sing and give up his sins! Then there 
is another performance loud and threatening as to 
Israel in Egypt's land: with a shout to let my 
people go— 

“Tell ole Pharoah—let my people go” 
All these songs are supposed to be shouted or sung 
by the negroes in the cotton-fields or at chapel. They 
as songs have great interest for those who remember, 
and who does not? “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or the 
charming works of Lowell, Bryant, the poet of the 
breakfast-table, Bret Harte, Emerson. [I cannot 
help saying the audience were delighted, and that I 
think the singers show vastly more musical ability 
or sense or respectability than our presbytery im 
Dublin: one of the girls by the way has a curious 
contralto voice, or whatever it is, that reminds one of 
Alboni’s low notes: the music has a flavour of 
Bishop and Balfe and Wallace, with a glimpse here 
and there of Schubert, common old tunes as 
“« Dixie’s ” land pressed into the service. People at 
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q distance may like to know what it is like; this 
will be my excuse for this hasty letter. No doubt 
there are ‘‘ perils ” of music, but none here I think 
equal to the rubbish that one hears occasionally as 
finding favour at music halls. These poor Jubilee 
gingers are nearly all typical negroes, thick lips, 
woolly hair &c.; our other black-faced minstrels are 
as different as burnt cork and blacking can make 
them.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., C. K. 

Sackville Street, June 10th. 

P.S.—Raillery is the test of truth: and s0 this 
passionate appeal so comic, so real, to Pharaoh to 
«Jet the people go,” is not so incongruous as one 
hundred and fifty stolid stuck-up synods voting 
against organ music of every kind. No doubt fac- 
titious poets, such as he who told of ‘* Music sphere 
descended maid,” who when young invited the 
“passions to hear her shell, in magic cell,” &c., 
would be shocked at these twenty vulgar negro men 
and girls, but still they stand the test very well. 








THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
To tHe Epriror. 

Sirn,—Having heard that, in the notice of the 
lamentable fire at the Alexandra Palace yesterday, 
it was stated that all our pianofortes were destroyed, 
we have much pleasure in announcing that several 
gentlemen were successful in rescuing six of our 
instruments, and beg that you will allow us, through 
the medium of your valuable columns, to take this 
opportunity of thanking them for their great assist- 
ance.—We are, Sir, yours very truly, 

CHARLES VENABLES & Co.” 

187 & 189, Essex Road, Islington, N., June 11. 





Excuisn AND AmERICcAN Vocatists.—In noticing 
the performance of ‘Israel in Egypt” and the 
“ Lobgesang,” at the New York Musical Festival, 
the New York Daily Graphic has the following 
remarks :—Mr. Nelson Varley gave all his recitatives 
with great clearness of enunciation; and his one 
air, ‘The enemy said,’ had the traditional Handelian 
flavour, and was declaimed with a vigour worthy 
of Sims Reeves himself. We would suggest to 
our own Castles and Campbells and Simpsons 
and Leggetts, that every word this gentleman 
says can be distinctly heard and understood 
in the remotest recesses of the hall. Not 
only was Mendelssohn’s well-known Hymn of 
Praise, given vocally better than ever before in 
this city, but instrumentally also. The soloists 
were Mrs. J. Houston West, Mrs. Carrie Breichet, 
and Mr. Nelson Varley. The honours of the evening 
were decidedly carried off by the latter gentleman, 
his delivery of the exquisite air,‘ He counteth all 
your sorrows,’ was characterised by ineffable tender- 
ness; and his dramatic force and elocution rose to 
the occasion in the declamatory recitative, ‘ Watch- 
man, will the night soon pass?’ but when the angel 
voice should give the responsive climax, ‘ The night 
is departing,’ the harsh utterances of Mrs. West 
ruined the whole effect.” 


Scrence axp Art For Women.—The course of 
instruction in science for women has concluded at 
the South Kensington Museum with a series of six 
lectures on physiology by Professor Rutherford. 
The eyclus, which opened in November with half a 
dozen lectures on astronomy by Professor Duncan, 
followed by as many on the laws of electricity by 
Professor Carey Foster, appropriately terminated 
with a course which in point of interest and charm 
of delivery formed a fitting climax. The lucidity 
tnd zeal of Professor Rutherford cannot be too 
highly estimated. Saturday after Saturday he 
ungrudgingly gave extra time for explanation and 
experiment, until the prescribed hour often 
lengthened into two; and if there be any latent 
intelligence and scientific thirst in the female breast, 
Which such lectures are supposed to evoke, these 
qualities must certainly have been called forth by 
the able and indefatigable instructor. The courses 
will be resumed, we believe, in November next. 


ee 





Hottoway’s OrntMENT AND P1tts.—Bowgl ComPLAINTs AND 
Diaknag@a.—When these diseases prevail immediate recourse 
be had to this Ointment, which should be rubbed two or 
three times over the abdomen, and the intestinal irritation will 
gradually subside. All inflammation will be subdued and ex- 
cessive action restrained. Tois treatment, assisted by judicious 
of Holloway’s Pills, is applicable in all forms of diarrhea 
and dysentery attended by heart-sickness, griping, flatulency, 
and other distressing and rous symptoms. After rubbing 
in the Ointment a flannel binder uld be worn, and the 
patient should be restricted to a farinaceous diet for a few days, 
till the urgency of the disease has been diminished by 
persevering em of the remedies, 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonie Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. ) ‘ 
THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 
. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘ . i 

modern Hymn Books, tice om cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d, SOR ERENT RNIN? On oD te 
d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d, 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


**There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-boo 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains hoviee hs al y etree — “the 
inner —_ ee 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which . Willi in hi 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now  Apoot Fob pee my Frame ~ the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


eof 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


_ Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist, The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 


| of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Gardon. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny, 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “‘ The Book of Common Praise.” 
THe Worps sy THE LATE’ REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Su tendent Choirmaster of the H ie 
shire Church Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Suse 











London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Katou Square; aud 4, Bonsietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORKTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. : 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
BHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 





CODD ik dscdcianedd escccceese 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 - 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
et Gey ee eee 18 * 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 * 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 si 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 382 9 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 ” 
5.—Light Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ B35 Es 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
BUOMOID) ccviesiocepesdews 38 7m 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
CXUTA) .ccccecccccccccvccse 40 “a 
7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
ORs ca pick avvds cade dehacs 50 - 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finigh) .. cccicvecervesseees 60 ” 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 85 = 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 * 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ...........- 45 - 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 o 
9d.—Fight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 a 
9e.—EHight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 “e 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68, 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 re 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
NE PE ond. ciesesccwe 100 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ......... eeeoe SG 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

eo” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


” 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 


HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 


MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s, 


MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s," 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais.; 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette, Grand Jeux. Forté. | 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. } 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo, lute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois, Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 
No. 10, 


QAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre, Clairon, 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression, son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W.. 








207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


BELFAST, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 


_— 








Little Maid Of Arcadee ......cescccssssccccccsesseccces 4 0 
Guinevere! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor’s Grave....seceeerecccesseee 4 0 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 40 
Oh! bella MIR .. verercccccsccccccrcccccccccsccccsccers & O 
Iondon: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten, (Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .........c..ssesse0e 4 0 
Oft | wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” ............4+ 40 


London; J. B. Cramgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





——— 


Oo. BARRI’S NEW SONGS, 





Alone for ever. In Dand F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) +. 4 0 
WO TUNT ORIUEE ckcccnccdcccncseccisccunsscacecs nie ee 
ee NT a 6ainn 4.0:86:4606 06 00-40'06-bp 4s 40 60mEsse- cea 40 


London : J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .........0.. 00008 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J, B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


> 
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VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





RRS ncsipcnesccongersadsecnnepssunbbasetedetees 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. ......ee0e 4 
TON 8 oo cei ds 60 deck nash sh id tien eesemeteovasiccess. & 
PME OVO 20.0 cocciccccndcncdavessospecscésescscpecs & 
4 
4 
4 


~ 


Twilight . 
Three Lilies manonintinn tech bi mlee anes talks bean ee 
Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 


coocoooco 


London: J, B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ALFRED PLUMPTON’'S NEW SONGS, 








The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .............06. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......e0ese0 ove » 40 


London: J. B. Craman & Co, Regent-street, W. 





{| W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


ee lower Ol Che G00k 665 0.6 s:00.cecvaececoascecccoss- & 
BE Tas occas anes ancas-an'pate 04,40 5n00-enensenbon 
ON to the Banged occ cccccvccccccccssccccessccces BF 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London, J. B. Cramur & Co., Regent-street, W, 


wn 
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HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) ...ssesseseeeeee 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..........seseeeceee 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezz0-Soprano 
AOR Tenet) . nsweensssoveie chiebbdstheceshiebsverenebe 
Pera sd: B00 O88 in sess coos teks bias teu den se beatae A 
PO. Bile, AeOe bin nssscneidhcntaseieoweani 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN. RHODES. 
Loadon: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


_— 


Composed 





Just Published. Price 63. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A. M. W., 
Author of “‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. 


Lae J.T, Honsie atraet, CS varpeben,” Ave 3 and 4, 





CRAMERS'’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS. 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second ,,  Pianofortes . . 
Third . Pianofortes . . 
Fourth _,, Pianofortes . . 
Fifth ,» Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth = Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srrezr, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moornaars Srreet, City. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Wast Strezt, & Westen Roan, BuiGuToN, 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





L. ALBRECHT. 

WAVERLEY. Valse Brillante RCH eeee ee 
J. ASCHER. 

DANS LES NUAGES. 

Song eeee 

J. MEREDITH part. 

BLANCHE! RKedowa 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 

BUTV ek) Geamd Salem co ccccceccccscevoceseocececs 

LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)......cccccccccecceccs 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. 
J. BERTRAM. 

QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 

FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 

LA FARFALLA (ditto of Maton’s Valse) .... 

VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) c.ccccsscccccceccveens 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 

LA CARESSANTE  ....ccccccsceeccsees 

WEDDING MELODY .....ccccccccene coereccces 

“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ......ccccccccccccsceees 
P. DE VOS. 

LOIN DE TOI. Méditation «... 
G. FERRARIS. . 

POLONAISE 

NOCTURNE eee ee eee eeeeeeeeeetee 

GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE .....ccccccccssccccccces 

DANSE VILLAGEOISE .....seececseees 

REVERIE......ccccccccscsecvcessssoves 

PASTORALE ...cccccccccsees 
RICHARD HARVEY. 

EVELEEN’S BOWER. 

KITTY TYRRELL . edeccerececes 

THE YOUNG MAY MOON. ditto eoccceee eee 

THE ROSE TREE 

BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Trish Sketch” 

THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘Irish Sketch” 
ALFRED JAELL. 

CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU eoeccceccccccccccccccccce 

MELODIE ROMANTIQUE, Op. 158. .cccccscccccccssees 
M. JUNOT. 

TINY MITE MAZURKA ..cecccccscccvccccvevccccscecs 
J, KIRNBERGER. 

CAPRICCIO (in E Minor)... cececsceseseecevscevecescees 
M. LAFUENTE. 

LA FONTAINE eeeeee eeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeee 

LE BON RETOUR .......00- evecee 

L'ETOILE ROUGE CRORE HHH eee eee 
J. LEMMENS. 

VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 

LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop ........... 

DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori ‘de Louis XIV). cove 

IL SOSPIRO. Valse 

LA VaiU A LA MADONE .. 

MARSCH-TZIGANE TITTTITIT TTT Tree 

MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet)...... 
E. PALADILHE. 

LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle).. er 

BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barecarolle ........ 
A, RENDANO. 

DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ........e0.00. 

AURA .. cccvccscsevece eoeenee ee cceeecceccccccces 

NAPOLITAINE 

CHANT DU PAYSAN. 

DEUXIEME MAZURKA.. 

A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale 

HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pices. (Complete) 

SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites pidces)............ 

INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. ” ” 

A LA MONTAGNE (.,, 8. fs - 

VALSE CAPRICE ....cccscceccvcccccvvevccees 

DUETTINO. No.1, Op.13 . cecece 

AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.13 ..osseseee 

RIMEMBRANZA. No. 8, Op. 13 eeeeeeee ee ee eee eee tenes 
J. ROMANO. 

A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op. 177........ 

NOCTURNE 

BONHEUR INATTENDU 
H. ROSELLEN. 

TRISTE EXILE! 
J. RUMMEL. 

GALATEA WALTZ, oe. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 

LA CHARMANTE, (Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘‘Oh! ma 

charmante ’’) COPED ORO BEE Eee eee He seeeereses 


(Fantasia on Benedict's “ Bride of 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee) 


(Brilliant Fantasia) ....ccccssseccvevces 


“ Trish Sketch a 


CeCe e eens 


eee eeeeeeee 


cecccccccccccccOpe eeeeeees 


cocccecccccceeOpe 178 eeeeeeee 


Teamseripthom..cccccccccccccesceccecs 


rere FF EE Ee 


~ Ee CoOwOWOwWH FR OK LE PE 


4 
8 
8 
4 
8 
3 
8 
4 
4 
5 
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£3 


ity S>\ FORGET-ME-NOT.. » 2. ditto 





MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK eeccccees 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ............ pecenbeces 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne .. 

UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No. 

IL TROVATORE.......+++0+ ditto 


ditto 
IL FURIOSO ditto 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.. ditto 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto 
PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche ..cccccccccccncccccccccccces 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne ......se.ee- 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
VALE OF TEMPE .......e0.. 
a apewutaalee er 
Cc. W. SMIT 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. 
Countess of Somers) 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE 
RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet 
ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. No.l... cccccececccecceces 
Ditto a. Seer 
J. T. SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 
. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. .......... 
Ditto “ ae GS 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
EETHOVEN SERIES :— 
ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26.....++.... 
. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3... 
. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 .... 
. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20. 
. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. "13 
. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 .eceeesevees 


JACRED SERIES :— 
(Mendelssohn)... 


eeeeee eerere 


SOOO Oe e eee sees 


(Dedicated to the 


CORPO EERE Eee eens 


BUT THE LORD IS MINDFUL. 
. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) .. 
. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel " 
. LA CARITA. (Rossini.) 
. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) . 
. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)!. 
8. THALBERG. 

TRIMMED cocccccccecsccoceseecees 

A TE O CARA..... 

ADELAIDE 
W. F. TAYLOR. 

WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice .. 

MORNING SUNBEAMS.... . 

DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon .... 
A. TOLSTOY. 

TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES.... 
ERNEST TRAVERS. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 

SRERORTOTON 2.0 cvccccccvccccces 

J. T. TREKELL. 

BOURRKEE (in F major) wcccceccccccccccsvcccccccccccece 

Re EUs  CURTNNED cocccccccdecccsveccceese sometoes 

ri BO OS rn ree 

LULLABY 

LES ECLAIREURS 

THE WOODLAND SPRITE 

LE PETIT TAMBOUR 


LIEBER AUGUSTIN ............ o60eeOtekeeontec tad 

VALIQUET. 
ES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera.......++ 

MICHAEL WATSON 

QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert......seseceeeseeees 
J. M. WEHLI. 

RIPPLING WAVES. Oapried:...ccccccccccesccccccesecs 

EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch ...........ee00 

WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....ditto .....sseesseeeee 

ELFIN WHISPERS 

DAISY.. 


Pree ey Teer: yerere 


” 
“ 


o 


eee eeeeeeeeee 


ee ee ease eeeeee 
ee eee eereeeee 


No. 1. Forest Flowers concsenesenseens 


ditto eee eee eters eeeeeeeeenee 


eeeeee 9 8. 


. @ HAREBELL 
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201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
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